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Since Hugo von Hofmannsthal used the words in his speech “Das 
Schrifttum als geistiger Raum der Nation”? in 1927, the idea of a Con- 
servative Revolution has attracted much speculation. To be sure, Hof- 
mannsthal did not coin the phrase, * but he painted such a striking picture 
of the contemporary intellectual and literary situation that he is credited 
with being the practical originator of the concept, if not the designation. 
The few literary studies devoted to the Conservative Revolution in Ger- 
man letters have started from Hofmannsthal’s speech, and this is no 
exception. The distinction is that this study takes the text literally. Rather 
than appropriate a few key words, e.g., “Bindung” and “Suchende,” it 
will start with Hofmannsthal’s rather complete description of two typical, 
hypothetical writers. 


Aside from the Munich speech there is a great deal of material on 
the political, social, and historical aspects of the Conservative Revolu- 
tion, * and much of it is sheer cultural propaganda. Political activities 
of the Conservative Revolution —a movement restricted to a few cliques 
— consisted largely in the holding of discussion groups (Ernst von Salo- 
mon in Fragebogen (Hamburg, 1951], p. 254, calls it a “Revolution um 
den Teetisch.”) and the publication of countless books, Sammelwerke, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and essays with very limited circulation. In the 
twenties and early thirties very few stood high enough above the smoky 
battle of ideologies to gain a clear picture of the course of events. Thus 
Hofmannsthal is almost an isolated instance in his day. Later Paul Kluck- 
hohn — “Die konservative Revolution in der Dichtung der Gegenwart,” 

1 Die Beriibrung der Spharen (Berlin, 1931), pp. 422-442. 

2 Thomas Mann, “Russische Anthologie,” (1921), Rede und Antwort (Berlin, 
1922), p. 236. 

3 Among the best are: Armin Mohler, Die konservative Revolution in Deutsch- 
land 1918-1932 yen any 1950). Walter Gerhart (pseudonym for Waldemar 
Gurian), Um des Reiches Zukunft (Freiburg i. Br., 1932). Klemens von Klemperer, 


“The Conservative Revolution in Germany, 1913 through the Early Years of the 
Republic” unpubl. diss. (Harvard 1949). 
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Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildung, 1X (1933), 177-190 — tried to draw the 
consequences of Hofmannsthal’s perceptions for the literary history of 
this century by pointing out conservative-revolutionary traits in certain 
important writers and then suggesting the existence of a continuing 
movement from 1900 on. According to Kluckhohn such figures as Stefan 
George, Paul Ernst, Kolbenheyer, and Wiechert are representatives of 
the antiliberal, antirationalistic revolution in our time, and their works 
are directed toward the “Kraften des Ursprungs” (p. 180). A second 
article by Kluckhohn — “Die Wende vom 19. zum 20. Jahrhundert in 
der deutschen Dichtung,” DVjs, XXIX (1955), 1-19 —again points out 
a conservative-revolutionary trend in German thought and letters which 
he sees in writers of Hofmannsthal’s generation and the one following. 
Conservative-revolutionary poetry is now for Kluckhohn, “Dichtung 
der tiberpersénlichen Bindungen” (p. 17); these ties may bind to tra- 
dition, race and blood, nature, the community of family and homeland, 
or finally to a more rigid literary form. This attempt at chronological 
ordering and typology represents the closest approach to a critical ex- 
ploitation of the concept Conservative Revolution. Detlev Schumann’s 
article “Gedanken zu Hofmannsthals Begriff der ‘konservativen Revolu- 
tion’,” —PMLA, LIV (1939), 853-899—is admittedly devoted to the 
delineation of a “Strémungsentelechie” (p. 898) of conservative-revolu- 
tionary Weltanschauung in writers of all persuasions, including expres- 
sionists, and pretends to be no more than a preliminary stimulating attempt 
at definition and application of Hofmannsthal’s idea. 


The Conservative Revolution as a category of literary history has 
also been recognized by Josef K6rner,* Paul Fechter,* Armin Mohler 
(Die konservative Revolution), and Klemens von Klemperer (“The Con- 
servative Revolution”). Yet Mohler and von Klemperer admit their 
helplessness in the absence of a convincing discussion of what the move- 
ment really means for literature. 

Now Hofmannsthal begins his characterization of the contemporary 
writer and intellectual with a type which seems more revolutionary 
than conservative (Beriihrung der Spharen, pp. 432 ff.). He speaks in 
paradoxical terms first of the cultural nihilist for whom social and 
historical forms are scarcely worth destroying, a writer who is more 
prophet than poet— Mohler applies the term “Musikanten der Welt- 
weisheit” (p. 27) —a would-be leader and seducer, an erotic dreamer. 
He despairs of the power of words to communicate but tries to lend 
his language a magic force which can change the world. He uses literary 
forms only to transcend them; his drama is the myth of his ego, his 
novel relates cosmic events, theogony, world history, and is at the same 
time personal confession. Hofmannsthal concludes this section with the 
following metaphor: “Er schleppt sich aus der Ferne der Zeiten die 


* Bibliographisches Handbuch des deutschen Schrifttums (Bern 1949). 
5 Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (Gitersloh 1952), Chapter XV. 
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widerspenstigsten Blécke herbei, seinen Tempel zu bauen, Urworte 
von da und dort, sibyllinische Spriiche der vorplatonischen Denker, 
Orpheus oder Hamann, Lionardo oder Laotse — so hilt es jeder; er ver- 
schmaht es gema8 Ordnungen zu empfangen und will gema8 Ordnungen, 
die von ihm gesetzt sind, austeilen—und so will es im Herzen jeder” 
(p. 434). He is “frei bis zur Zerriittung.” 

Hofmannsthal’s first typical writer thinks in images, not concepts. 
These are the “widerspenstige Blécke” that he collects from all quarters. 
His contempt for logical order corresponds to the unanimous hate of 
his political cousins for the “system,” for any kind of rigid systematic 
construction. This opposition takes the form of attacks on the middle 
class and on the Weimar Republic, or it is the revolt of elemental think- 
ing against historical systems. 

The other side of this instinctive hostility toward artificial con- 
structions consists in the conviction that a new beginning is in order, 
a new beginning that springs from the author himself and must be 
carried over to the whole world. For this (Hofmannsthal’s first) writer, 
the whole course of human affairs has been following the wrong path for 
centuries. Yet in his radical program, which he often calls the renewal 
of life, there lies a negative element, namely a flight from the present 
and an attempt to discredit the continuity of tradition along with his- 
torical consciousness. The renewal of life and the disapproval of history 
would seem also to presuppose a perfect world that existed before the 
rational dissolution or decay began. This idealized world may be med- 
ieval or a primitive paradise. Hofmannsthal’s first writer recognizes no 
meaningful history since the decay began. There is no logical or 
temporal interrelation of cause and effect for him. Things do not 
develop; they arise (entstehen). When he has cleared away all pre- 
judices and misconceptions, there remains a wilderness from which the 
new beginning can be made. With the discarding of chronology the 
contents of history become everlasting possibilities. History is trans- 
formed into myth, in part by stressing its repetitive pattern. In short, 
Hofmannsthal’s first writer is possessed of the archaic will to devaluate 
time. 

Of the second typical writer there is less to be said. Hofmannsthal 
calls him “gebunden bis zur Qual” (p. 434). He is fired with an in- 
tellectual passion which is focused on tradition and intellectual discipline. 
His excess lies in the direction of a desire to sacrifice himself to traditional 
order. He is the conservative with the longing “eines fast Rasenden, 
im allzu freien Raume Lechzenden, da ihn etwas beriihre und begrenze” 
(p. 438). 

Despite the obvious sharp distinction between Hofmannsthal’s first 
and second types he intended them to be viewed together as a composite 
picture of the German writer of the twenties, of the conservative rev- 
olutionary. For although the first is characterized by the rebellious 
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gesture and the second by the radically conservative, both allegedly have 
the same end in mind, namely to found a new life rooted in the eternally 
valid. In fact, Hofmannsthal’s order of treatment might be viewed as 
chronological, beginning with the nihilistic revolution of the seekers 
(Suchende) and then being modified by the recognition of some ultimate 
authority. The first stage is a “Sichversagen dem nicht genug zwingen- 
den Zwang,” followed by a “Ringen nach dem wahren Zwang” (p. 438). 
In both, whether consecutive or simultaneous, Hofmannsthal sees a search 
for ties, for Bindungen, and in the composite of the two an overcoming 
of the polarity of intellect and life. 


II. 

Although Hofmannsthal suggests that his first type, the rebel, has 
some sort of eventual new order in the back of his mind, these thoughts 
are not always prominent. The basic gesture of this writer is a search 
for release (Erldésung, Entbindung), whereas the second is looking for 
compulsion, restriction, valid obligation (Zwang, Bindung). Yet Hof- 
mannsthal’s vision of a synthesis or underground connection between 
the two is supported by the fact that, at least in one case, a single prose 
writer has written two stories over a short period of time, one of which 
fits the first pattern while the other fits the second. The author is Ernst 
Wiechert and the tales are Atli der Bestmann (first published in 1931) 
and Tobias (1933). The choice of these two is arbitrary and fell on them 
largely because they appeared together later in a single volume — Atli/ 
Tobias (Berlin, 1938). ° 

Atli is based on the account of a trip to England aboard the schoon- 
er Eros which Wiechert made about 1927. He wrote it up as a travel 
account entitled “Eros” for the Hartung’sche Zeitung and later spun it 
out and transformed it into the story Atli der Bestmann. Geographically 
alone the revision means a dissolving of limitations and a venture into 
the expanses of the North and South Atlantic. About one quarter of 
the way through the story this process begins; the captain dies and the 
uncanny helmsman Atli takes over. At this point the relatively sober 
travel account turns into a wild dream of release and becomes, in Hof- 
mannsthal’s terms, the myth of the narrator’s ego. 

At the outset Wiechert makes the pointed remark that this is a solid, 
almost bourgeois affair (pp. 11-12). He writes in the first person and 
maintains an ironic distance from the events surrounding the. departure 
and his own role as a guest on board ship. But once Atli comes aboard, 
things change. The narrator finds that he loves this man (p. 19); and 
as the ship’s captain loses command and dies, leaving Atli in control, 
this love turns into self-identification with the exotic helmsman. The 
ironic distance is reduced as bourgeois restrictions are erased. Atli be- 
comes “der wilde Bruder meiner gezahmten Seele, das ungebrochen 

6 Citations from these two narratives are from a later edition published at 
Ziirich in 1948. 
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Schweifende, die furchtlose Verwirklichung gestaltloser Traume” (p. 19). 
The identification or sense of brotherhood extends even beyond Atli 
to the wild elements, sea and storm (pp. 28-29). For the narrator this 
means ecstatic release and realization of boyhood dreams. The rebellion 
of repressed desires proceeds with practically no resistance. The events 
and impressions of the dreamlike voyage are described in the passionate 
language of confession and seem like the sudden purgation of forces long 
pent up. “Das Begrabene enthiillte sich nur und entband sich nur, das 
Eingedimmte und Gezahmte der Knabentraume, in denen eines Volkes 
Jugend noch einmal aufsteht, bis die Last der Jahrtausende es beugt zum 
schleppenden Gang eines Sklaven Miihle” (p. 31). It is clear then that 
what happens here is something more than one man’s temporary escape 
from restriction. Wiechert writes here of youthful revolt in racial, world- 
historical terms and celebrates the casting off of burdens which have been 
weighing down mankind for thousands of years. The personal experience 
is expanded to carry cosmic, prophetic significance, to preach the return 
to childhood and to a new world of unlimited space and time. 

As the ship gets under way, the narrator senses the transition from 
the old to the new; he is moving “aus einer alltaglichen Erde in das 
Unerhorte einer beschwingten und leuchtenden Welt” (p. 18). Now to 
give direct verbal expression to this magic, irrational world for the reader 
still caught in the pressures of the old is an impossible task. Near the 
close Atli himself speaks of the greatness and mystery of the Amazon 
jungles, but his words are inarticulate. In fact what the narrator hears 
is only his voice which seems to drop into the river and disappear, 
“Die Stimme eines Traumenden oder eines Fieberkranken, die von seinen 
Lippen fiel, ohne daB er es wuBte, und hinunterzutropfen schien in das 
rauschende Ziehen der Flut, die sich mit ihr verbarg, schnell und gleich- 
sam verstohlen unter dem dunklen Schiffsrumpf, um sie nie wieder her- 
zugeben an das Licht des Tages, der Ordnung, der hellen Gesetze” (p. 
43). Even this sentence ignores the laws of grammatical order and is 
never completed. In Wiechert’s syntax generally one notes a loosening 
and straining against restriction which parallels the stream of the story. 

Wiechert is not out to sway the reader by the logic of words, but 
rather by a series of images, of strange, wavering images of unequal 
clarity. The narrator says of his impressions of the ship: “Aber alles 
dieses ... war fiir mich nicht Inhalt. Es waren Bilder an der schwanken- 
den Wand meiner Tage und Niachte, nahe und entferntere, deutliche 
und verschwimmende” (p. 14). This statement and its implications are 
part and parcel of conservative-revolutionary Weltanschauung literature. 
Mohler (pp. 25 ff.) speaks of a race of anti-intellectual “Dichter-Denker” 
who are convinced that what they have to say cannot be put forth in 
rational concepts. 

The violence and confusion of the images are essential in a tale 
where the everyday world is turned upside down. In the rolling of the 
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ship even the law of gravity seems suspended. “Bei jedem Stampfen 
des Schiffes schienen die Olmantel die Wand hinaufzuklettern, und ein 
Holzschemel, der nicht festgezurrt war, fuhr im Logis herum, zwischen 
den beiden Kojenreihen, wie von einem Zauber besessen” (p. 27). Yet 
in all this magical confusion there are some things lashed down, as points 
of contrast, so to speak, for the slicker and the stool. And this is pre- 
cisely Wiechert’s device to keep his words and figures from sinking 
beneath the stream as Atli’s did. The dominant image throughout is 
one of release, of the process of transition from the old rigidity and 
glaring daylight to the new free life. In actuality the reader is never 
allowed a glimpse of paradise but is told simply of the glories of freedom 
from the old life. The story never progresses beyond this borderline 
situation; the ship arrives at the mouth of the Amazon but the bilingual, 
yet inarticulate, Atli is lost from view as he strikes out alone for the 
source. 

After the jungle, the wilderness, and the open sea it is the image 
of the caged bird and its release which Wiechert uses to show the pro- 
cess of escape. At the beginning Atli is a being outside the cage whereas 
“we,” ie., crew and narrator, are barnyard fowl with clipped wings, 
prematurely petrified products of civilization staring after Atli’s free 
flight (p. 19). Rain runs off Atli’s face as off the feathers of a bird 
(p. 23). Eventually everyone on board is freed by the storm and carried 
above the doubts of decision like young birds soaring over a forest 
(p- 31). Flying is easy after the dead weights have been removed. One 
simply spreads one’s wings toward eternity. Or else, like Atli, one need 
only strip off the false clothes of the old life, rend asunder the rope 
around one’s loins, and be lifted to the pinnacles of the world on the 
wide-spread robe (pp. 29-30). (The clothing imagery has to do only 
with undressing.) The magic force of the extended robe simile is 
strengthened by making Atli into a man possessed of religious passion; 
it is God who carries him to the pinnacles (p. 30). Also a few words to 
Atli open up the gates of the Promised Land before him (p. 29). Or, 
again, a reflection of Atli’s timeless world falls into the narrator’s cabin 
to make it bright like an unveiled monstrance (“Wie eine enthiillte Mon- 
stranz,” p. 32). 

The whole world becomes winged and glowing (p. 18) as the 
hobbles fall away. The ecstatic sensation of release, untying, and ex- 
pansion is reflected in forceful verbs and their derivatives such as “ent- 
binden” (pp. 27, 29, 31), “verstrémen” (p. 29), “zerreiBen” (pp. 29, 30), 
“aufgerissen,” “sich breiten” (p. 29), “spriihend,” “abfallen” (p. 30), 
“bréckeln,” “sich enthiillen” (pp. 31, 32), “das Ungebundene” (p. 31), 
“ausbrechen,” “breiten,” “ablegen” (p. 32), “sich erschlieBen” (p. 34), 
“entschlagen” (p. 41), “sich 6ffnen” (p. 39). 

Just as the cage is always there for the bird, so the world of limit- 
ations — “die alltagliche Erde” (p. 18) — and the past — “vierzig Jahre der 
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Ordnung und sicheren Behaglichkeit” (p. 27) — loom in the background. 
The ties (“Bindungen,” p. 30) fall away but are never fully lost from 
view. These ties are the forces which dammed up and tamed the 
narrator’s boyish dreams; they are the burden of the past which de- 
presses his vitality to the strained pace of a slave in the mill, a meaning- 
less punishment like the regular beating Atli’s father used to administer 
after tying him to iron rings in the horse stall (p. 35). 

The sea voyage of the Marianne is described as a flight not only 
from the necessity of decision and physical limitation but also beyond 
the bounds of time and space. The world of boyish dreams, i.e., the 
youth of the race, and Atli’s real home are the eternity toward which 
he yearns “aus dem Zeitlichen der Dumpfheit und der Begrenzung” (p. 
31). Beneath the circling stars the crew of the Marianne feel like con- 
valescents after a fever; they are taken up into the community of eternity 
(p. 33), and in this realm of limitless possibilities they feel rich. No one 
looks backward or thinks of the past. Nor do the young sailors write 
their daily letters back home any longer. 

But all this is not enough for Atli. The narrator and the sailors 
are content to lie about and stare at the stars, but he still feels con- 
stricted by the ship and by the fact that he is still within the bounds of 
maps and charts. It is Atli alone who makes the final break and sets 
out alone up the Amazon toward the eternal wilderness and boundless 
spaces. The others remain caught; what they have experienced is only 
a dream, and they are condemned to return to a bitter awakening in 
the bright world of order and law (p. 45). 

The central theme of Atli is then release from all ties, and there 
can be little doubt about Wiechert’s position. Everyday life, its necessary 
ordering and limitations, the burden of history and tradition, all these 
things are intolerable. Both Atli and the narrator deny the present 
and search for some lost era, but nothing as specific as the Middle Ages 
or Fifth Century Greece. Atli proceeds upstream, against the flow of 
time and events, back to the source (p. 44). By this bold act—no 
one is tempted to follow he is making a radical break and going back- 
ward out from the contemporary world to another where words, time, 
and space are meaningless and where will and choice cease to be prob- 
lems. Whether the Amazon jungle is the location for a new beginning 
is a problem that doesn’t concern Wiechert here. 


Ill. 

The story Tobias too describes a flight, an attempted return to the 
world of childhood. But here the similarity to Atli stops. For the 
university student Tobias childhood means not release and unlimited 
freedom but rather rigid ties and obedience to the law. This explains 
the central irony of the tale. After helping commit a political assassi- 
nation Tobias flees homeward in the hope that he can erase the stain 
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of guilt and escape the consequences of his deed. Yet on arrival 
he finds anything but a refuge. The second page of the story reveals 
that he is in fact not seeking release but rather something firm and 
unalterable (p. 50), not childhood but maturity and decision. 

Tobias’ first gesture says this. He presses his fingertips hard into 
his coat to keep them from trembling while he waits for the murder 
victims (p. 50). This is the first of the series of pressing, heavy, rigid 
images which dominate the tale. In the following sentence the first 
gesture is repeated as his thoughts clutch at the name Tobias because 
they must clasp something firm in order not to collapse. The name 
Tobias has a Biblical ring and an old-fashioned woodcut tone. But, most 
important, the name Tobias is associated with the figure of his grand- 
mother, the living image of all that is traditional, rigid, unalterable, 
and clear. It was she who brought him up to respect the law and to 
obey a simple but stiff Old Testament moral code. The irony of Tobias’ 
flight from the scene of the crime across many miles of countryside to 
his grandmother’s mill lies in the fact that he hopes to find motherly 
sympathy and forgiveness in the home of this solitary “Herrin” (p. 51). 
She is more like a soldier or a god of vengeance (p. 65) than a mother. 
Only the dark forest he hides in on his way back home offers warmth 
and protection. At the mill there is only pitiless light (p. 53) and clarity; 
there are no shadows to hide in. 

This mill differs little from the one mentioned in Atli where the 
vouth of a race is humbled to the position of a slave (p. 31). Both stand 
for tradition and the necessary ordering of everyday life. But in Tobias 
the attitude toward it is reversed, for the old rigid system is treated not 
as a painful hobble but rather as something unequivocally good. To be 
sure, it is painful for Tobias to find the mill wheel standing dry and 
still when he had hoped to be able to wash his hands under it. It is 
painful too when he reads on the solid faces of the hired hands “das 
alte Gesetz, das Gesetz aller alten Miihlen: Ma fiir Mab” (p. 79). 
This little isolated world where Tobias sought refuge seems to refuse 
him entry. It is not the world of his childhood as he had imagined 
it. Yet it is unchanged. The furniture is big and heavy (p. 69). The 
servant’s voice is heavy when he reads from the Bible (p. 71). The 
gestures of these people have “eine unerschiitterliche Festigkeit” (p. 78). 
It is the world of the old law, “der alten Ordnungen” (p. 79). The Bible 
too is a heavy book filled with big clear words (p. 70). The One 
Hundred Thirty-ninth Psalm runs through the narrative and contains 
in essence the whole of the action and imagery: the attempt at flight 
on wings of the morning and the ineluctable awareness of being sur- 
rounded and fixed by God’s eyes in a world of light where escape into 
darkness is impossible. 

The sharp difference between Atli and Tobias emerges clearly in 
the comparison of the meaning of wings in each. In Atli wings belong 
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to the bird which soars in limitless freedom over the trees. In Tobias 
they represent the deceptive possibility of escape from true responsibility. 
The meaning of the mill in both stories has already been mentioned. In 
summary it can be said that the watchword in Tobias is Bindung in con- 
trast to the Entbindung of Atli, or submission (p. 83) instead of rebellion. 
All along Tobias seeks, without being aware of it, something to touch, 
enclose, and limit him. He finds this finally in the person of his grand- 
mother. At the moment when he decides to surrender himself to the 
right authority it is she who wraps him in his blanket and places her 
hand on his forehead (p. 82). Tobias finds his redemption in this in- 
clusion and in submitting to the law, or to what Hofmannsthal calls 
“der wahre Zwang” (Beriibrung der Sphiren, p. 438). 


IV 


The chronological sequence of Atli and Tobias as well as their con- 
tent and tone fit into the two patterns outlined by Hofmannsthal. In 
Atli the movement is expansive, one of release from the confinement of 
the treadmill and of search for birdlike freedom. In Tobias, as before, 
the course leads away from the present but in the opposite direction, 
toward true compulsion as found in the Ten Commandments or in the 
law of all old mills — measure for measure. But what of Hofmannsthal’s 
concern with the synthesis of these opposites? What of the individual, 
in himself whole, for whom the world is also a unity (Beriibrung, p. 
441)? The best approach to this among Wiechert’s works is Hirten- 
novelle (1935). 

This story of a simple shepherd boy is part idyll, part myth, and 
part prophecy. In his office as village herdsman Michael is isolated 
from civilization and has no reason to be discontented with it. Yet he 
is bound by laws and customs, some patriarchal and some dictated by 
nature. The tale is revolutionary in much the same way Atli was. School, 
European culture, and urban civilization are made to look decadent and 
puny beside the poor widow’s son. He enjoys the wild freedom of 
young nations as he rides horseback over the fields. He is not con- 
stricted by arbitrary world views or by the need for phrases. He lives 
in a world where instinct dominates and words count for little. And 
finally, in Hirtennovelle the meaning of history is degraded to a series 
of events and persons unimportant in themselves and remarkable only 
as repetitive possibilities. For instance, when Michael does battle with 
the herdsman of a nearby village to decide the rights to a bit of pasture, 
the pasture is referred to ironically as the Catalaunian Plains, and again 
as the Trojan Plain. Michael fights like David with his sling and care- 
fully chosen pebbles. He is unimpressed by the words and deeds of 
great men, but Wiechert’s persistent allusions to them have a twofold 
effect. History is devaluated, but Michael is transfigured. He is equated 
with the great Biblical shepherds, with rulers of peoples (his peoples 
are his geese and cattle) and with the figure of the Saviour when he 
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sacrifices his life to rescue the poor man’s lamb. And the bull of the 
herd is named Bismarck. 

The many historical and biblical allusions have another effect. They 
give the story a depth which extends from the present (about 1914) 
back to pre-history and emphasize the fact that the life and responsibilities 
of shepherds have never changed. Michael feels that one does not have 
to be David to hit the mark with sling and pebble. And it is precisely 
this pride and identification which fit him for his mission to preserve 
both himself and all that is good in his primitive surroundings. His old 
schoolteacher puts it this way: “Da® aber das Urspriingliche der Welt 
zu bewahren eine edle Aufgabe sei, zumal in einer Zeit, in der die 
Stadte wiichsen und die Maschine unaufhaltsam zerstére, was die Hand 
des Menschen in Jahrtausenden erlernt und erworben habe. Und immer 
... habe ein besonderer Glanz und eine besondere Gnade um die Einsamen 
gestanden, als die am mannlichsten sich bewahrenden” (Hirtennovelle 
[Miinchen, 1935], p. 76). And he does literally preserve what Wiechert 
considers “das Urspriingliche der Welt,” namely the village and its 
animals. He leads them to safety from the invading army like a general 
so that they will survive destruction and be able to go on again as they 
have for these thousands of years. 

Here then is Wiechert’s approach to the synthesis: a rebellious, 
antirational, back to nature tendency which is tempered in turn by 
reverence for age-old patterns of life. That one is supposed to comple- 
ment the other in working toward the same end can be seen in the 
remedies Michael’s mother prescribes to help him withstand the advances 
of a misguided city woman. He is to read a Psalm of particular force 
and also rub the juice of a certain flower into his hands and forehead. 
Thus nature and Old Testament sternness are expected to cooperate in 
conserving “das Urspriingliche der Welt.” 

However, it is doubtful whether Hirtennovelle represents the con- 
servative-revolutionary conquest and securing of intellectual space (“geis- 
tiger Raum”) which Hofmannsthal looks for, because the story is pre- 
dominantly idyllic. In order to portray men in a paradisiac state of 
innocence and harmony, according to Schiller’s Uber naive und senti- 
mentalische Dichtung, the sentimental idyll must stress emotional and 
reactionary content at the expense of the intellectual and progressively 
revolutionary. Wiechert does, however, break the idyllic framework 
at the conclusion of the Novelle. He lets his wordless shepherd become 
a heroic leader and then lets him die a sacrificial death under the lances 
of three horsemen from the East. But in the end Michael dies to pre- 
serve the village from destruction by forces of reason and civilization 
gone wrong in order that the idyll may be resumed. He continues to 
represent what Thomas Mann saw others representing in 1929: “den 
Primat alles Erdgéttlich-Vorgeistigen, des ‘Willens, der Leidenschaft, 
des UnbewuBten oder, wie Nietzsche sagt, des ‘Gefiihls’ vor der ‘Ver- 
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nunft’...” (“Die Stellung Freuds in der modernen Geistesgeschichte,” 
Altes und Neues (Frankfurt, 1953], p. 171). But, Mann continues, if 
this idea of a return to the “Heilig-Urspriingliche” (p. 171) is revolution- 
ary, it is so only in its accentuation and overtones. At bottom it is 
sentimental reaction. 

The Babylonian confusion in terminology which gives Mann so 
much concern and delight in his Freud essay carries over also to con- 
siderations of what Hofmannsthal realiy meant by Conservative Revolu- 
tion. Mann does not refer to Hofmannsthal in his speech, but two 
scholarly critics seem to agree too that what he had in mind lay closer 
to restoration or reaction than to revolution. E. R. Curtius writes in 
“Zu Hofmannsthals Gedachtnis” (Kritische Essays zur europaischen Liter- 
atur [Bern, 1950], p. 163): “Diese konservativ-revolutionére Gesinnung 
bezeichne ich als Restaurationsdenken nach der ersten geschichtlichen 
Form, in der sie zwischen 1790 und 1830 aufgetreten ist.” Paul Requadt 
— “Hugo von Hofmannsthal,” Deutsche Literatur im zwanzigsten Jabr- 
hundert, ed. Hermann Friedmann and Otto Mann (Heidelberg, 1954), 
p- 60 — remarks in semi-religious, more Wiechert-like words: “Das war 
die ‘konservative Revolution,’ die Hofmannsthal meinte: Lockerung des 
starr gewordenen Daseins fiir den Einbruch des Magischen, damit aber 
Riickgriff auf ein Vorzeitlich-Urspriingliches und Immer-Wahres.” Both 
these definitions differ from C. J. Burkhardt’s in “Begegnungen mit Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal” — Die neue Rundschau, LXV (1954), pp. 341-3573 
“Was er am Ende jener Rede heischte und erhoffte, war die Wandlung 
des zerflieBenden, alles immer wieder preisgebenden und verschleiernden 
ZeitbewuBtseins. . . . eine Absage an jenes unheilvolle Vergessen . . . 
Festigung vor dem Allzufliichtigen . . . Bindung” (p. 352). Actually 
no two critics reach real agreement on the issue largely because they 
speculate on the basis of their interpretations of Hofmannsthal’s entire 
body of works. 

This article, on the other hand, with the help of the “Schrifttum” 
speech and material from a few other sources has shown through the 
sample of three stories by Wiechert that the two extremes of revolt 
and conservatism do exist in close interconnection and that Wiechert, 
a typical Suchender, approaches in Hirtennovelle a state of balance, if 
not a synthesis, between the two. The balance is an uneasy one even 
within this narrative and is lost after 1938 and Wiechert’s brief stay in 
the Buchenwald concentration camp. 
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APHORISMEN 
Man lernt von aufen nach innen; von innen nach aupen 


bildet man sich. 
® 


Ursache und Wirkung der Kunst geht iiber alle Be- 
griffe. 
2 
Poesie ist da, wo die Sprache Symbol wird, wo die 


Geister des Lebens sich in Worte verkérpern. 


Der eigentliche GenuB an Kunstwerken und Biichern 
liegt in der Empfindung, einen groBeren Geist fassen zu 
lernen, in der fithlbaren Erweiterung der Seele. Was wir 
nicht verstehen oder was wir so vollig verstehen, dap wir 
es selbst hervorbringen kénnten, verschafft uns diesen 


GenuB nicht. 
2 


Es gibt keine alte und moderne Literatur, sondern nur 
eine ewige und eine vergangliche. 
S 


Es gibt drei Bildungswege, die man amt besten verbin- 
det: Selbstdenken, Gesprach, Lektiire. Der erste fiibrt 
auch allein zum Ziele; die andern nicht ohne den ersten. 


® 
Vernunft hat jeder und wie Wenige sind verniinftig! 
s 


Ein Wort aus dem Munde des Volkes, welches sich im 
Leben bewahrt: Wo etwas ist, da sammelt sich etwas. Dem 
Reichen flieBt Geld zu, dem Froblichen begegnet Frohes, 
dem Schwarzsehenden Ungliick, dem Abenteurer Seltsames, 
der Wissende erfahrt das Verborgene, der Sammler findet 
das Merkwiirdige. Heift das nicht in héberer Instanz: dap 
Charakter und Schicksal unter eine hdhere Einheit fallen? 


—Ernst Freiherr von Feuchtersleben 











MUSIL AND THE PENDULUM OF THE INTELLECT 
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1. 

In his essay “Untergang und Erlésung” * Walter Boehlich has point- 
ed out the crucial function of the two historical phenomena in Robert 
Musil’s novel The Man without Qualities: the outbreak of World War 
I and the beginning disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
This emphasis seems quite natural when we consider that the whole action 
of The Man without Qualities takes place precisely in the year before 
the outbreak of the war and was to terminate at the outset of hostilities 
in the third and unfinished volume. According to Boehlich, Musil tries 
above all to gain an understanding of the causes of the war. Its outbreak 
was for Musil coincidental with the disintegration of Austria-Hungary, 
and both the war and the break up of the monarchy were a sign of the 
disintegration of contemporary culture in general and thus symbolic 
for the fate of the modern world. 


Explicit discussions about the origin of the catastrophe are frequent 
and extensive in Musil’s novel. He avoids there such obvious catchwords 
as nationalism and Lebensraum and considers rather the role of the in- 
tellect and of ideas in their relation to the issue of war and peace. If 
Musil wants primarily to reveal the intellectual crisis that was reflected 
in the outbreak of the war, he clarifies specifically the relationship on 
the one hand between various ideologies, and between ideas and power 
on the other. In this essay I propose to investigate a few central features 
of Musil’s reflections on these problems. 


The narrative framework of Musil’s novel is a grand “patriotic 
action,” which is to take place in 1918, and which is in reality an attempt 
to shore up the tottering foundations of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
by a spectacular celebration of the seventieth anniversary of the ascension 
to the throne of Francis Joseph I. Musil calls this undertaking the “Paral- 
lelaktion,” because its originator, the patriotic Count Leinsdorf, pro- 
poses it at the moment when he learns that the Prussian upstarts are 
planning a similar campaign for the same year, to celebrate the thirty 
years’ jubilee of their own William II. In order to avoid another humil- 
iation like the defeat at K6niggratz and in order “to make the most of 
the full weight of a reign of seventy years rich in blessings and sorrows 
as against one of a mere thirty years,”* the entire year 1918 is to be 

1 Walter Boehlich, “Untergang und Erlésung,” Akzente, I (1954), 35. 


2 Robert Musil, The Man without Qualities, translated by Eithne Wilkins and 
Ernst Kaiser (New York, 1953), I, 88. Page references preceded by Roman 
numerals refer to the two volumes of this translation, quoted with the kind per- 
mission of Coward-McCann, publishers. All other page references to the novel 
refer to the German original, Der Mann obne Eigenschaften (Hamburg, 1952). 
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celebrated as a jubilee of the Emperor of Peace. The preliminary dis- 
cussions for this celebration begin as early as 1913; they form the open- 
ing action of Musil’s work. 

The story of the “Parallelaktion,” set against the background of 
events in 1913, and thus immediately preceding the tragedy of World 
War I is to be regarded as symbolic of the intellectual situation of that 
time. Yet it is significant that all the goals which Count Leinsdorf has 
set for the “magnificent demonstration of the spirit of Austria” seem to 
turn into their very opposites, and thus into disaster: the “Emperor of 
peace” takes his country into war and final defeat; “True Austria” dis- 
integrates and leaves the various discordant succession states; Austria’s 
“European Landmark” is lost in the holocaust of the war. “Culture and 
Capital,” the two socio-intellectual groups who were to contribute most 
to the success of the campaign and for whom, according to Count Leins- 
dorf, the “Parallelaktion” might offer a last opportunity to prove their 
vitality —are precisely the classes that suffer most from the effect of 
the war. 

But it is not only the political aims of the campaign that turn into 
disaster. Diotima, a blue-stocking and a beauty, enlisted by Count Leins- 
dorf to participate in the campaign, turns the “Parallelaktion” into a 
preeminently cultural campaign. But here, too, everything fails. The 
cultural project, in Diotima’s words “an opportunity such as would 
positively never occur again for giving practical reality to the things 
one believed greatest and most important” (I, 106), actually precedes 
a war in which the crudest and most brutal instincts are mobilized; and 
the search for “that human unity which had been lost as a result of the 
great discrepancies that had developed in human interests” (I, 209) in- 
troduces a period of history without parallel in its disunity and in the 
extent of its intellectual disintegration. 

This striking dichotomy between the aims of the “Parallelaktion” 
and the actual historical happenings is so distinctly worked out by Musil 
as to be far more than a merely incidental action-motif: Musil is careful 
to connect the two poles, the ideal intentions and the frightening results, 
in order to make the spirit of the “Parallelaktion,” symbolically at least, 
responsible for the outbreak of the war. A closer examination of the 
course of the “Parallelaktion” in the novel as a first step, and a discussion 
of Musil’s opinions concerning the efficacy of ideas in connection with 
it, might well throw light on this apparent paradox. 


2. 


Let us recall briefly the course of events in the “Parallelaktion.” 
Count Leinsdorf, patriot and prime mover of the jubilee year, is afraid 
to invite the intellectuals into his own home. In order not to compromise 
himself, he must accept the assistance of Diotima, whose salon is the 
center of the Viennese intelligentsia. Diotima’s husband, Permanent Sec- 
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retary Tuzzi of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, is the actual ruler of 
the Empire. Diotima has managed to preserve a remnant of culture from 
her days in a private school for girls and she is to provide the meeting 
place for the intellectuals in their search for the “crowning idea” of 
the “Parallelaktion.” 

Count Leinsdorf, only too well aware that the government is equally 
despised by all the various nationalities that make up the empire, insists 
that the “Parallelaktion” remain an entirely private undertaking. No gov- 
ernment officials are to be invited for the planning of a “demonstration 
rising spontaneously from the midst of the people” (I, 190). That pre- 
sumably excludes Permanent Secretary Tuzzi, whose opinions of his 
wife’s cultural endeavors are in any case unfavorable. 


According to Leinsdorf’s plans, only “selfless servants of the Idea” 
(I, 190) are to be asked to form the small select circle. Yet at the first 
meeting Diotima is surprised to encounter the jovial General Stumm von 
Bordwehr. He had been ordered to attend by the War Ministry, “which, 
although it had actually not been invited, had nevertheless declared, in 
a letter to Count Leinsdorf, that it did not wish to be absent from such 
a ‘highly patriotic occasion,’ even though it had no direct concern either 
with the origin or with the expected development of the matter” (I, 
195-6). Hardly has Diotima acquiesced in this intervention on the part 
of the War Ministry when matters get worse still: one of the participants 
seems concerned as to how a “peculiarly Austrian element would enter 
into the campaign” (I, 210), and it is Stumm himself who suggests “that 
a broad popular interest in the questions of the army and its equipment 
would .. . be a very worthy aim” (I, 211). Although Stumm’s presence 
and his suggestions do not at all fit into the initial framework of the 
“Parallelaktion,” it is his proposal which even at this early moment deter- 
mines the course of the campaign. 

Diotima immediately realizes the danger which threatens the cam- 
paign through Stumm’s presence. She insists on keeping the general away 
from the circle; she herself urges an “Austrian Year” or indeed a “Univer- 
sal Austrian Year,” in which the nations of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
could be shown “as the model of universal nationhood,” in order to 
prove that “mind and spirit had their true home in Austria” (I, 271). 
But at the very first reception for the intellectuals in Diotima’s salon 
Stumm appears as if by magic: “there the little general stood, indubit- 
ably with an invitation in the breast-pocket of his forget-me-not-blue 
tunic; for it was impossible to suspect a man in his position of such 
outrageous impertinence as to put in an appearance without it” (II, 
43-44). (Musil never explains how Stumm obtained possession of the 
coveted invitation which had been hidden in the locked bureau in Dio- 
tima’s boudoir.) This time, at any rate, Stumm is luckier: he succeeds 
in gaining a definite foothold in the deliberations of the council. 

And Stumm is not isolated there: he is soon sought out by another 
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of the participants, the Prussian-Jewish financier Paul Arnheim, modeled 
by Musil after Walter Rathenau. This industrialist with intellectual 
ambitions has ostensibly joined the campaign in order to help Diotima, 
whom he admires and loves, in her quest for the “crowning idea”; he 
is in fact interested only in camouflaging his attempts to acquire the 
Galician oil fields for his concern. Arnheim is well aware of the fact 
that he will ultimately benefit by supporting the general; he knows 
that Stumm needs his factories for an expanded armament program. Thus 
the two, who seem “perfectly born for each other” (791), try to force 
a resolution favoring the raising of money for rearmament purposes as 
the foremost aim of the “Parallelaktion.” 

Precisely at the moment when, after a series of long and fruitless 
discussions, this proposal is to be adopted, Musil introduces a new 
character: the poet Friedl Feuermaul. This young man —his model is 
Franz Werfel — believes firmly that “man is good.” Although Feuer- 
maul is brought into the council mainly to screen the dubious aims of 
Arnheim by offering a pacifistic resolution, he becomes suddenly and 
briefly the dominant figure. Feuermaul’s pacifist supporters outvote those 
of Arnheim and Stumm. Instead of the militant resolution, a pacifistic 
one is adopted: again it is clear that the very opposite of what was 
intended is achieved. 

The leaders of the “Parallelaktion,” Leinsdorf, Stumm and Arnheim, 
refuse to accept this peace resolution. A stalemate develops. Any hope 
of finding a really worthy aim for the campaign dwindles rapidly. 
Leinsdorf, becoming increasingly impatient, now announces the “call 
to action.” “Something must happen,” no matter what, to put an end to 
these inconclusive discussions. At this point news of a mysterious “World 
Peace Congress” is received. It is supposed to take place in Vienna in 
the fall of 1914. Strangely enough, everybody abroad but no one at 
home seems to have heard of it. This turn of events forces the leaders 
of the “Parallelaktion” to attempt some final action. But the premises 
of the campaign have now changed radically. A “World Peace Congress” 
is a tremendously dangerous matter to the government, that is to Tuzzi; 
it is indeed much too perilous an eventuality to be entrusted to such 
well-meaning amateurs as Leinsdorf and Diotima. Tuzzi himself there- 
fore now takes charge of the council which he has hitherto despised, 
and Leinsdorf and Diotima are forced out. This means, in effect, that 
the government has taken command of the campaign. The government’s 
avowed purpose is no longer to realize a cultural program; it wants, on 
the contrary, to pursue a bellicose course by which it can counteract 
the “World Peace Congress.” The end of the “Parallelaktion” is thus 
symbolical of the aggressive policy of the Austrian government in 1914 
which started the war that was eventually to drag all of Europe into ruin. 

Thus every action during the course of the “Parallelaktion” has 
contributed to a paradoxical outcome: the council has developed in a 
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direction exactly opposite to the one intended. It would seem that Musil 
intended to show that ideas somehow always engender their opposites. 
This is in fact the case. Musil is convinced of an inherent dualism 
in the operation of the spirit. “Intellectual stirrings, where they occur 
in the form of convictions, immediately occur likewise in the form of 
the opposite convictions” (II, 203). Such polarity is characteristic of the 
deliberations of the “Parallelaktion”: as soon as one idea is uttered, its 
opposite is bound to appear. Particularly for Diotima the situation was 
difficult: 
Every time when Diotima had almost decided in favour of one such 
idea, she could not help noticing that it would also be a great thing 
to give reality to the opposite of it. Well, that’s the way it is, and 
she wasn’t to blame. Ideals have remarkable qualities, among them 
that of suddenly turning into their mgm the moment one tries 
to live up to them . . . Diotima could never have imagined a life 
without eternal verities, but to her amazement she discovered that 
each eternal verity exists twice over and even in a multiplicity of 
forms. (I, 271) 
That Stumm is struck by the same tendency among the intellectuals in 
the council does not surprise us. “If one of them says one thing, the 
other one goes and says the opposite” (II, 82-83), he remarks, and thus 
he too, discovers the essential polarity of the human spirit. 


3. 

According to Musil this polarity is not only an aspect of the present; 
it can be recognized in every period in history. In all eras intellectual 
changes come about by oscillation from one extreme to the other. The 
mechanism in the change from deductive to inductive reasoning, for 
instance, is characterized by Musil in the following statement: 

Experience shows that in these things a swing in one direction is 

always followed by a swing in the opposite direction. And although 

it is conceivable and might be desirable for such turns in opposite 
directions to proceed on the same principle as the worm of a screw, 
which climbs higher at every change of direction, for some un- 
known reasons evolution seldom gains more in this process than it 
loses through detours and destruction. So Herr Dr. Paul Arnheim 
was quite right when he told Ulrich that history never permits any- 
thing negative. History is por sa It is always enthusiastically 

deciding for one thing, and only afterwards for the opposite. (I, 295) 
This pattern in the history of ideas can best be represented by a pen- 
dulum. It is the pattern in which all historical changes take place. “The 
changes that become necessary,” Musil says, “only-scome about slowly 
and as though trundling first this way and then that” (I, 363). 

The above quotation leaves no doubt that Musil rejects the notion 
of intellectual progress. He insists that there is “desperately little use 
in doing away with the guns here and the kings there, and in diminish- 
ing stupidity and knavery by any greater or lesser piece of progress; for 
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the measure of all that is disagreeable and bad is instantly made up again 
by new forms of the same thing, as though the world were always 
sliding back with the one foot while it takes a step forward with the 
other” (I, 25-26). Thus whatever forward movement may develop, 
it is immediately balanced by a retarding one. For every progression 
there is a complementary retrogression. 

Since he accepts the concept of a pendular movement in the history 
of ideas, it must seem ‘to Musil that the contribution of the: individual 
thinker is of relatively little import. “Our personal, individual motion 
dogsn’t matter in the least in all this. We may think and act to the 
right or to the left, high or low, in a new way or an old way, wildly 
or with circumspection: it is of no consequence at all to the average 
value” (II, 231-2). Musil upholds this despite the impact made by 
Stumm and Feuermaul at the critical junctures in the history of the 
“Parallelaktion.” For these two men must not be taken as individuals 
but as symbols of the movements which they represent. This rather 
critical view of the individual’s significance is stated by Ulrich, the hero 
of the novel and the honorary secretary of the campaign: “It appears 
that nowadays every truth comes into the world split into two mutually 
antagonistic falsehoods, and this too may be a way of arriving at a supra- 
personal result! The average, the sum of experiments, then no longer 
comes about in the individual case, which becomes unbearably onesided, 
but the totality is like an experimental community” (II, 231). Though 
Ulrich has at one time been a promising mathematician, whose work 
seemed far in advance of that of his fellow scholars, he has come to 
the conclusion that individual effort is insignificant in the general his- 
torical development of ideas: 

Generally . . . the older I get, the more often it happens to me, 

that I have hated something that later and in a roundabout way 

nevertheless moved in the same direction as my own, so that suddenly 

I cannot deny its right to exist; or it happens that flaws appear 

in the ideas and events for which I have been very zealous. Over 

greater distances it seems to be all the same whether one gets excited 
and in what sense one has applied one’s excitement. Everything ar- 
rives at the same goal and everything serves a development which is 

both impenetrable by the mind and inevitable. (737 

Still another corollary to the pendular movement in the history of 
ideas, this time applied to politics, Musil discovers in the administration 
of Austria-Hungary, or “Kakania” as he calls it in the novel. For there, 
particularly in its policy towards the various non-German and recalci- 
trant nationalities, the government wisely applies the pendular rule of 
suppression and relaxation. “State policy in this matter, which is to say, 
that well-known Kakanian policy for dealing with national minorities, 
in the long run . . . amounted to this: that in approximately half-yearly 
alternations the government now took a punitive line against some rebel- 
lious minority, and now wisely gave ground before it . . . just as in 
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a U-tube the fluid rises on one side when it sinks on the other” (II, 
261). By these policies the Austrian government adapted itself to the 
basic historical movement: “The law of world history . . . was nothing 
but the fundamental principle in old Kakania, namely that of ‘muddling 
through.’ Kakania was an immensely shrewd State.” (II, 70) 


4. 

An ‘even mote comprehensive ‘definition’ than “that which Musil 
gives for the pendtlar movement in the history of ideas and in’ world 
history is supplied by his theory of thie relationship between intellect 
and life in géneral. ’ Again the pendilar image: is’ rélevant,’ albeit in a 
somewhat changed manner. Assuming that a pendular ‘movement im- 
plies change from a plus position to a minus one and back again, Musil 
stipulates a similar relationship between intellect and life: a movement 
from a positive situation, indicating active rule of the intellect, to a 
negative one, indicating submission of the intellect to life. For this 
relationship between spirit and life Musil coins the aphorism: “Der Geist 
ist ins Leben verflochten wie in ein Rad, das er treibt und von dem 
er geradert wird” (1300). Thus the active energy is indicated by the 
verb treibt, the passive submission by gerddert. In Musil’s notes to sev- 
eral unfinished chapters, to be found in the edition of 1952, he acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Nietzsche and quotes an aphorism which again 
stresses the dominating and submissive aspects of the relationship between 
spirit and life: “Nietzsche has predicted it. The spirit has approximately 
the way of life of a woman; it submits to force, is put down unwillingly, 
and yet finds pleasure in it. And embellishes, reproaches, discusses in 
detail, creates pleasure” (1380). 

Now when we return to the events of the “Parallelaktion” and their 
relevance to the actual state of affairs of 1914, one question emerges. 
If we assume that the pendular movement between spirit and life is an 
accurate image for the relationship between these two forces — forces 
which are normally in equilibrium—why did things not level off as 
they had done in the past, why did the collapse actually come about 
this time? Here we must consider the special range of the pendular 
movement. The higher the pendulum swings on one side, the higher 
will it swing back: intellectual history moves in extremes. In 1914 the 
disintegration of the European spirit had reached such tremendous pro- 
portions that the extreme swing of the pendulum could only bring about 
the uniform attitude of the war. For in war there is no discussion, no 
dissent: there is only enforced agreement and uniformity of thought. 


The spiritual chaos of the last pre-war year is indicated in the end- 
less and disappointing discussions of the “Parallelaktion.” Mankind has 
lost all its intellectual coherence, Musil observes. “In these hundred years 
we have got to know ourselves and Nature and everything much better, 
but the result is, so to speak, that whatever one gains in the way of 
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order in matters of detail one loses again where the totality is concern- 
ed, so that we get more and more systems of order and less and less 
order itself ... The result is general ambiguity. There is no Yes with- 
out a No attached to it. You can do whatever you like, you'll find 
twenty of the finest ideas in favour of it, and if you like, another twenty 
against it” (II, 92). 

It is this general sense of ambiguity, the shrinking importance of 
the whole and the increasing importance of the parts, which reminds 
us of Nietzsche’s famous aphorism concerning literary decadence: “How 
is decadence in literature characterized? By the fact that in it life no 
longer animates the whole. Words become predominant and leap right 
out of the sentence to which they belong, the sentences themselves 
trespass beyond their bounds and obscure the sense of the whole page, 
and the page in its turn gains vigour at the cost of the whole, — the 
whole is no longer a whole. But this is the formula for every decadent 
style: there is always anarchy among the atoms.” * Musil accepts Nietz- 
sche’s analysis of the process of atomization, but extends it and applies 
it to the general spiritual disintegration brought about by the intellectual 
and political events of the nineteenth century: 

All progress means a gain in each particular case, but also a severance 

from the wholeness of things; and this means an increase in aang 

which leads to a progressive increase in powerlessness, and there is 
no leaving off. Ulrich was reminded of the almost hourly growing 
body of facts and discoveries out of which the mind has to peer 
forth today if it wants to scrutinise any question closely. This body 
grows away from the inner being. Although there are countless 
views, opinions, classificatory ideas from all latitudes and ages, from 
all sorts of sound and sick brains, waking and dreaming brains, lacing 
it like thousands of sensitive little nerve-skeins, yet there is no 
central point where they all unite. Man feels he is dangerously near 
the stage where he will suffer the same fate as those gigantic primeval 
animals that perished because of their size. But he can’t leave off. 

(I, 179-180) 

The result of this shocking ambiguity is an equally strong desire 
for an unequivocal belief, an authoritarian philosophy of life, such as 
the one which General Stumm embodies in Musil’s novel. Stumm has 
accurately diagnosed the widespread dissatisfaction with the huge num- 
ber of suggested remedies that the discussions of the “Parallelaktion” 
bring to the fore. To him the cause of all misery is the ever-present 
intellectualism which gives everyone a thousand possibilities to live by. 
People “want to be satisfied with what they do anyway, and for that 
one needs a belief or a conviction” (1266). Such a quest for a belief 
and a conviction can only lead to what Stumm characterized as “Ein- 
geistigkeit” (intellectual uniformity). This is the authoritarian order 
which finds its ideal expression in the army. Stumm knows that this 


3 Nietzsche, Collected works (London, 1924), III, 19-20. 
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order need not be intelligible or reasonable. “If one analyses this,” 
Stumm observes, “one finds that in the case of the order which man 
strives for, it is really irrelevant whether one approves of it with one’s 
reason or not” (1267). Indeed, he continues: “a real philosophy of life 
must be directed against reason; otherwise it will never get into the 
position where it can subject reason to itself” (1269). The more irration- 
al, the more totalitarian the philosophy, the better its chance, Stumm de- 
clares, of attracting the masses, who long for a simple belief in order 
to counterbalance the disintegration so characteristic of our time. 





Musil’s notion of the pendulum swing in the history of ideas may 
help us to explain some of the amusing paradoxes which enliven General 
Stumm’s conversation. Stumm points out for instance that “the ‘Brothers’ 
War’ of the year sixty-six came about because all Germans declared 
themselves brothers” (1302). A similar situation exists at present except 
that it is much more dangerous: “Now all men declare themselves 
brothers! I really must ask myself what will come of this!” (1302) 
Stumm warns when talking of the projected World Peace Congress. The 
seeming contradiction is resolved if we consider Musil’s principle of the 
pendulum swing. Too much political idealism leads precisely to its 
opposite: to war. Another of Stumm’s paradoxes concerns the army: 
“IT can’t help having a slightly queer feeling that now I understand why 
in the army, where we have the highest degree of order, we also have 
to be prepared to lay down our lives at any moment. I can’t quite explain 
why. At a certain stage order somehow creates a demand for bloodshed” 
(II, 198). The army, a perfect expression of order and scientific thought, 
is at the same time an instrument of destructive, irrational, and totalitarian 
forces. Again the principle of the pendulum is evident. 


The stability of our institutions rests, according to Musil, upon an 
equilibrium between the conflicting forces of the pendulum. He finds 
that idealistic tendencies are kept in check by a commensurate amount 
of evil. Stability is thus achieved, but only at the price of the existence 
of evil; the shortcomings and imperfections of our society are the direct 
result. 


Musil develops this idea in a significant conversation in which Tuzzi 
compares the cultural hubbub in his drawing room to the innumerable 
sects which sprang up after the first appearance of Christianity. They 
were similar to the factions in the “Parallelaktion” in that “there were 
always some doing something of which others did the opposite, and 
both for approximately the same reasons and in the same beliefs” (11, 
131). This condition was stabilized only by the creation of the church 
and its permanent officials who had a temporal — and inevitably selfish — 
interest in its continued existence. Ulrich replies ironically that we must 
not underestimate this “stabilizing factor” of our baser qualities: “If they 
were not so dependable there could never have been any history. For 
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the intellectual and spiritual exertions are everlastingly controversial, 
changing with every wind” (II, 132). 

Equally ironical are similar statements by two representatives of the 
capitalistic order in the novel. Arnheim extols the baser passions in man, 
“for only what is most intimately bound up with egoism has permanence 
and can be counted upon in all circumstances” (II, 252). The nobler 
intentions are “unreliable, contradictory, and as changeable as the wind” 
(Il, 252). Leo Fischel, the banker, praises evil qualities as God’s gift 
enabling mankind to achieve order (1606). To his mind capitalism, which 
he calls “ordered egoism” is not only creative and flexible, but as it is 
rooted in selfishness, it has all the qualities that are necessary to give 
permanence to institutions. And he has every reason to bemoan the fact 
that the coming outbreak of the war will do away with the time-tested 
and proven capitalistic order of which he himself is such a dominant 
representative. The average man accepts with equanimity this continuous 
presence of evil as a stabilizer of our institutions. Stumm, for instance, 
with his military common sense, observes “that one must treat people 
with kindness as well as with a strong hand, one must love them and 
bully them, so that things shall turn out right” (1302). In his world 
the bully is as much at home as the idealist. 

The persistent existence of evil is to Musil the starting point for a 
new philosophy in which the pendulum swing can be overcome. Thus 
Musil asks: what are the causes of the pendulum movement, and conse- 
quently the cause of all intellectual and historical fluctuations? He gives 
us some idea about this when he records Ulrich’s thoughts on alighting 
from a streetcar which had stopped in front of a Baroque pillar. The 
discrepancy between the two civilizations gives rise to the following 
thoughts: 

{ Ulrich] saw in the contrast only a striking presentation of a prob- 

lem which is basically a moral one. He could not doubt that the 

transience of what we think of as style, culture, Zeitgeist, or philoso- 
phy of any age—and admire as such —is nothing but a moral in- 
firmity. Because in the great perspective of time this infirmity means 
no more than it would mean in the smaller perspective of an in- 
dividual’s life; if he developed his ability one-side ly and dissipated 
himself with disintegrating excesses; if he never gained moderation 

of his will, never achieved harmony in his own culture, and did 

one thing or the other depending upon his inconsistent passions. 

Therefore what was called historical change or even progress seemed 

to him to be only an expression of the fact that no experiment 

reached the point where all these attempts should come together; 
namely on the way to a unifying conviction, making possible steady 
development, lasting enjoyment, and that seriousness of great beauty 

of which hardly more than a shadow is to be seen today. (891) 


Moral infirmity, then, seems to be regarded, in this passage, as the 
cause of changes. Elsewhere Musil gives an even better explanation. 
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Speaking again about “those great changes in the mood of history . . . 
which oscillate between humanitarianism and cruelty, between passion 
and indifference and other contradictions, for which there are no suf- 
ficient causes” (830), Musil suggests that they are caused by the “small, 
unelucidated remainder of indetermination which remains in every moral 
experience” and considers this “the cause of . . . human uncertainty” 
(831). Moral infirmity and a remnant of indetermination appear to cause 
the great swings of the pendulum. How are we to understand this? 
This notion may possibly tie in with Musil’s observation that most people 
are incapable of performing an action out of the full power of their emo- 
tions. There is always some part in us that is not touched. And an 
action which is performed only by a part of us always leaves a residue 
of desire for a more unequivocal one. “The desire for a duty coming 
from the fullness of emotions” (842) is responsible for the changes in our 
ideals. Only by adopting a completely new morality, a morality which 
encourages people to mobilize the full force of their emotions, can the 
pendulum swing be canceled, and something like a permanent morality 
and intellectual unity be achieved. It is this observation that leads to 
Musil’s new philosophy which he represents in the thoughts of Ulrich. 
Ulrich’s “essayism,” and his philosophy of “exact living,” of life at a high 
pitch, attempt to liberate him from the pendulum swing. 

It is in this interpetation of Musil’s pendulum that the term “Paral- 
lelaktion” takes on a new significance. For now the campaign against 
Prussia, resulting as it does in the war-time alliance, becomes symbolic 
of the pendulum swing in intellectual and moral matters. Musil’s term 
“Parallelaktion” ironically underscores the series of paradoxes and op- 
posites which we encounter throughout the novel. A full understanding 
of this term provides one of the main keys to Musil’s thought. 


BE 
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DER ERZIEHER 

Du wandelst und wirkst in einem Kreise von Kin- 
dern. Wer sind sie? 

Werdende Menschen. 

Wer gab sie dir? 

Gott, der alles gibt. 

In welcher Absicht? 

Um sie zu leiten, daB sie sich zu verniinftigen, 
freien, tatigen, gliickseligen Wesen bilden, und dir da- 
durch Gelegenheit zu schaffen, dich selbst zu veredeln. 

Aber ihre Untugenden? 

Sind Reizungen zum Nachdenken iiber den Ur- 
sprung derselben und die besten Mittel, sie wegzu- 
schaffen. 

Und die Schwierigkeiten, die man dir in den Weg 
legt? 

Sollen dich reizen, deine Krafte anzustrengen, um 
sie zu tiberwinden. 

Der Undank, mit dem du belobnt wirst? 

Schafft dir Gelegenheit, dich zu iiben, rein sittlich 
zu handeln., 


—Christian Gotthilf Salzmann, 1806 


























CARL ZUCKMAYER: COLD LIGHT IN A DIVIDED WORLD 


Murray B. Pepparp 
Amberst College 


After the lyric intermezzo Ulla Winblad Zuckmayer has turned 
again to a topical and political play with Das Kalte Licht. The premiere in 
Hamburg, September 3, 1955, under the direction of Gustaf Griindgens, 
was greeted with great enthusiasm. During the winter season of 1955-56 
the play appeared on the program of more than thirty West German 
theaters. The stage version involved several cuts of the original text in 
order to make it more stage-worthy. Nevertheless the Griindgens stage 
version quite correctly made the ideational content of the play the focus 
of the action. In this first version the emphasis was all on stark realism 
and contemporary stage settings with a minimum of illusion. The topical 
nature of the play is evident from its historical basis, which is the case 
of the atomic physicist and spy Klaus Fuchs and his famous trial in 
England. Although Zuckmayer in his afterword makes clear that the 
Klaus Fuchs case serves only as the starting point and general frame- 
work for the play, the parallels are too close and the memory of Fuchs’ 
betrayal too alive to prevent the public from being reminded of recent 
history. 

With this drama Zuckmayer resumes the succession of his serious 
plays from Des Teufels General through Herbert Engelmann. Since the 
war there seems to be in Zuckmayer’s production a fairly regular alter- 
nation between plays dealing with serious subject matter and those lighter 
plays which are drawn from history or legend. Just as in earlier years 
Der Schelm von Bergen followed Der Hauptmann von Képenick, so after 
the war Barbara Blomberg followed Des Teufels General and Herbert 
Engelmann preceded the operatic Ulla Winblad. The more serious 
plays, the only ones with which we shall be concerned, tend to be based 
on a factual framework and to deal with the problematics of our times. 
None of them is called a tragedy; they are entitled simply “Drama.” 
The latest of these serious plays has much in common with its predeces- 
sors. The central theme is again that of an essentially good man going 
astray, awakening to his error, and making atonement. In accepting the 
basic plot of Herbert Engelmann as given by Hauptmann, Zuckmayer 
treats the criminal after his crime. In the remaining plays under con- 
sideration the protagonist is shown in the process of going astray. All 
the plays end on a conciliatory note, whether it be the sacrificial death 
of General Harras, the release by suicide of Herbert Engelmann, or the 
voluntary surrender of Kristof Wolters. Even the satirical comedy Der 
Hauptmann von Képenick ends in a burst of releasing and redeeming 
laughter — the satire and the course of the action culminating at the 
moment when the cobbler sees himself in the mirror and is able to join 


in the laughter. . 
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In the two plays most closely related, Des Teufels General and Das 
Kalte Licht, Zuckmayer is dealing with one of the most important prob- 
lems of man today, namely the maintenance of individual freedom and 
conscience in a confused and divided world. In both plays the central 
character loses his way in life, becomes burdened with guilt in his 
normal confusion, which he tries to cover up by boisterous cynicism 
(the devil’s general), or by appeals to an impersonal science (Wolters), 
and finally achieves or regains his moral stability in an attempt to atone 
for what he has done. Both protagonists sell their souls to the devil: 
Harras serves Hitler through his devotion to flying, Wolters betrays 
atomic secrets to Russia through his dedication to an ideal of science. 
Both stumble more or less blindly into their errors, and both come to 
the full realization of the situation only late in the play. In both plays 
a long exposition and a slowly rising dramatic action explore the pos- 
sibilities for error and for evasion of the decisions that must be made, 
while the situation of the central character in the world of his time is 
being sharply delineated. The plays culminate in the correction of the 
inner confusion of the protagonists, in a moment “in which everything 
is transformed” (Das Kalte Licht, 150). It is this moment of inner trans- 
formation, of suddenly awakened inner clarity, toward which Zuck- 
mayer’s serious plays all move. 

In Des Teufels General and in Der Gesang im Feuerofen Zuckmayer 
had dramatized the conflicts arising from the clash between the demands 
of national loyalty and those of conscience. In both plays he found a 
solution by emphasizing the priority of humanity over national or 
military loyalty. Common to both plays also is the fact that the central 
character awakes from his moral slumber through the confrontation with 
a person who has remained “intact”: Harras and Oderbruch, Sylvester 
and Sylvaine in Der Gesang im Feuerofen. Like this latter play Das Kalte 
Licht has an international cast of characters with the possibilities of con- 
flict and tension that might naturally arise. But the conflict is not deter- 
inined by national ties, and nationalism is not an issue except in the person 
of the English scientist Ketterick, who represents an old-fashioned type 
of nationalism and blind service to one’s country. Part of the appeal of 
communism for Wolters is its alleged international nature. It is possible 
for him to believe that in giving secrets to Russia he is in an indirect 
way giving them to all mankind. Early in the play he asserts that the 
benefits of science belong to the whole world (p. 60). Buschmann, the 
Russian contact agent, appeals to this flocculent feeling of cosmopolitan- 
ism in Wolters when he describes the war (before the entry of Russia) 
as an outmoded imperialistic war. The remoteness of the powers to 
whom Wolters sells himself, the missionary nature of the Russian prop- 
aganda, the incalculability of the consequences of his acts, the imponder- 
ability of the nature of his disclosures, the aura of awe and mystery 
surrounding the discoveries achieved by an abstract and coldly calculating 
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rationalism, the concept of knowledge as international property — all this 
combines to obscure the real nature of what he does and to prevent him 
from seeing his acts in their true light. Buschmann quite properly 
accuses Wolters of a “Flucht in die Abstraktion” (p. 13). The choices 
that the hero must make in this play are more subtle than in the previous 
plays, in fact, there seems at first to be no choice, no problem of con- 
science nor any decision of an ethical nature. The progress of the play 
consists in Wolter’s awakening to the fact that there is a problem. 

This process of gradual awakening constitutes what may be called 
the inner action of the play, which takes place in the soul of Wolters. 
The structure of the play is that which we have come to expect from 
Zuckmayer: colorful scenes that contribute indirectly to the advance- 
ment of the plot, episodic by-play with robust humor, and lyric inter- 
ludes. The sense of time in a Zuckmayer play of this type is always 
important, for the elapsed time by the calendar and the felt time of 
an audience are usually different — yet somehow also coincident. There 
is an epic element in the plays of Zuckmayer which does not result from 
narrative or from a recounting of the past, but from the time indicated 
in the stage directions. This time lapse is necessary for the growth and 
change of the central character. Perhaps the most striking example is 
the lapse of ten years in Der Hauptmann von Kopenick. Again in Das 
Kalte Licht an eleven-year time span is indicated. As seen in the struggles 
and conflicts within Wolters the time element is compressed and unified 
and divorced from the calendar in so far as it is psychological develop- 
ment in a single person. The swift march of events in a world at war 
are mirrored both in the responses of the individuals in the dramatic 
scenes which unroll before us and in the topical allusions. Ketterick is 
a constant and reminds us by his unchanging attitudes that intellectual 
positions may be more permanent than changing world conditions. The 
frequent changes of scene, from England to America and back, also 
contribute to the sense that the audience has of a pattern or mosaic of 
episodes which only in their sum give an impression of a total dramatic 
structure. Zuckmayer has never really given up his Expressionistic be- 
ginnings, as one can see from the fact that his plays can be viewed as giv- 
ing successive “stations” in the life of the central figure quite in the Ex- 
pressionistic manner. The episodic by-play contains some of the best and 
most convincing scenes, as for example the shipboard scene with Fried- 
lander, who reminds one of Werfel’s Jakobowsky. 

The time span of the play as representing historical events is from 
1939 to 1950. But time in our present world has a way of out-speeding 
what seem to be constants. The betrayal of atomic secrets to Russia is 
estimated to have speeded up their program by eighteen months. At the 
time of composition of the drama, the gain of eighteen months had long 
since ceased to be a factor in world politics. The rapid march of modern 
events has made the exciting happening of six years ago a thing of the 
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relatively remote past. What the play is conjuring up in its dialogue 
and action is then not the historical past, nor a series of moments that 
changed the course of world events, but on the contrary it is bringing 
alive to the audience the motives for Wolters’ betrayal. What is being 
reconstructed in dramatic form is not a turning-point in world history, 
but the dilemma of conscience of modern man. In Des Teufels General 
and in Der Gesang im Feuerofen the dramatic action showed the central 
characters groping their way through various possibilities of avoiding 
decision or of making the wrong one; in Herbert Engelmann the crime 
was already given; what remained to be motivated were its causes, its 
nature, and the effect on the persons involved, namely the shattering 
of the natural unit of trust and confidence, the family. In Das Kalte 
Licht on the other hand it is a problem of defining the mistake itself 
and of finding out what is right or wrong in an uncharted region. The 
only guide is, as in all Zuckmayer’s plays, the principle of human decency. 
Wolters’ only criterion is the nature of his relation to those who are 
bound to him in trust. On the political level Zuckmayer has not tried 
to answer all the questions he has raised, but rather he demonstrates the 
effect of a “wrong” choice on the conscience of the individual concern- 
ed, and even more by the effect that the steps taken have on those who 
trust and love the person concerned. The final “right” choice may lead 
to the destruction of the hero: Engelmann, Harras, the German deserters 
in Der Gesang im Feuerofen, and Wolters. The self-destruction of the 
hero through moral awakening is the basis of the tragic element in Zuck- 
mayer’s post-war plays. 

The lack of a clear-cut right or wrong course of action in the non- 
personal sphere is dramatized in part in the early conversations between 
Buschmann and Wolters, in part in the person of the flutter-brained 
Fillebrown. In the group around Ketterick Zuckmayer has brought to 
the stage the various responses to the moral and political confusion result- 
ing from the impact of atomic science on traditional values that were 
already unsettled. In addition he has succeeded in recapturing the sense 
of rush and pressure of the war period and the excitement of the race 
for technological supremacy. Fillebrown, a type once known as a “parlor 
pink,” illustrates in a light vein the dissociation of thinking in the fields 
of science and politics. He is a humorously drawn caricature of the 
scientist who dabbles in politics in an amateurish, bumbling way. In 
spite of Buschmann’s reproaches, Wolters would like to be unpolitical 
and divorce his activities as a scientist from politics. The exposition of 
the play is largely concerned with his failure to live a completely cere- 
bral life, a life which suppresses or hides his emotions and evades the 
responsibilities of his personal ties. None of the characters shown in the 
play is a whole man, except perhaps Ketterick, who is consistent at 
the price of being narrow and brutal. Wolters would like to be nothing 
but a scientist, but he fails in his attempt to divide his life into separate 
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compartments, and he fails on two levels, the personal, and the political. 
Half-hearted idealism that does not involve the whole man leads Wolters 
to sell his soul to communism. It is ironic that the era that freed the 
individual and saw the great growth of individual independence should 
also have created greater masses or mobs evoked by the herd instinct, 
collectives that are more fanatic and intense than that of any age since 
that which burned heretics and witches. The atomization of the in- 
dividual has led many to find themselves again by submerging themselves 
in a collective. All this Wolters can see in Buschmann, who combines 
resigned cynicism with a kind of despairing devotion, and is not seduced 
by it. But what other choices does he have? There is an emotional 
vacuum in Wolters, an affective void not filled adequately by formulas 
and mathematical concepts. In part he is isolated by his fate—he has 
just fled from Nazi Germany — in part by his scientific work, but main- 
ly by his own underdeveloped emotional life. Yet every step he takes 
as an important scientist means necessarily a commitment. In an ideal 
society it might perhaps be possible to claim that knowledge is for all, 
but given the rift in the world which actually exists, sides must be taken, 
and the refusal to see this is evasion of moral responsibility and wilful 
self-delusion. 

It is apparently impossible for man to live merely by facts and 
formulas. In the premiere Griindgens was careful to provide illusionless 
scenery, perhaps too coldly realistic in such scenes as the tennis court 
scene, and to create an atmosphere of hard, cold facts consonant with 
the factual, non-sentimental attitudes of secularized scientists. All the 
more striking is the scene in Las Mesas when the atom bomb is success- 
ful, for here a new mysticism and a new irrationality seem necessarily 
to spring from the logical extension of cold reason. The hopes and fears 
of those scientists who realize the implications of the tremendous new 
power that has been released are as real as those of the uninformed lay- 
man. The audience is prepared for this by the scene on shipboard in 
which Friedlinder wins the chess game from the mathematical genius 
Wolters. 

It is typical of all Zuckmayer’s plays that the mainsprings of man’s 
life are shown to be in his personal and emotional life. Where intimate 
personal relationships are destroyed, confusion in other areas results. This 
is the basis of Zuckmayer’s version of Herbert Engelmann. The failure 
in personal relations, most notably the impossibility of maintaining his 
marriage, is what drives Engelmann to his final drastic way out. Engel- 
mann is not motivated by abstract considerations of justice or morality, 
but rather by the inability to be honest with the persons to whom he 
is bound by ties of love. The same idea is dramatized in the different 
atmosphere of Des Teufels General. When Harras is awakened in the 
depths of his being by his love for Diddo, he breaks out of the self- 
centeredness that had permitted him to play the game of war. And 
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it is the respect and affection for Anne Eilers and Oderbruch that make 
it possible for him to see himself clearly at last as the devil’s general. 
In this play it is a subordinate who betrays his superior for the sake of 
a higher principle than that of personal loyalty. In Das Kalte Licht 
it is again the subordinate Wolters who betrays his superior Ketterick 
and breaks the community of trust that might have guided him on the 
right path. But the important difference from the earlier play is that 
this time the betrayal results from confusion and not from dedication 
to an ideal. 

In the afterword to Herbert Engelmann Zuckmayer mentions the 
attempt of Engelmann to find an escape in love. In that play it is clear- 
ly shown that the successful trial, which satisfies society and the public, 
does not solve the inner problem of Engelmann, whose life is still 
poisoned by his guilt. His relation to his own conscience and to his loving 
and trusting wife is not cleared by the trial. Similarly Wolters does 
not find himself absolved even in his own eyes after his break with the 
Russian agents. Only an act of repentance can put him at peace with 
himself and Hjérdis, the one person whose trust and faith in him he 
wishes to restore. In Herbert Engelmann Zuckmayer changed Haupt- 
mann’s “God will pardon” at the end of the play to “He has found 
peace.” This play, perhaps more than any other by Zuckmayer, is based 
on the thesis that if one is not at peace with himself one is necessarily 
at war with society. Das Kalte Licht is also focussed on the man-woman 
relationship. Wolters, although confused, is not clearly at war with 
himself at the beginning of the play. It is only after the tennis court 
scene that he realizes that his relationship to Hjérdis is being destroyed 
by his actions in other fields. And at the end the discovery that Hjérdis 
had not sent Ketterick with the note about the rendezvous in Santa Fe 
is the signal for his decision to confess. The play ends with the sug- 
gestion that she will wait for Wolters. 

Equally important is the temptation of power. Toward the end of 
Wolters’ first meeting with the old Bolshevist Buschmann a small child 
bounces a ball into Wolters’ hands. Twice he throws it back to the 
child. As he holds the ball in his hand he says: “Die Macht auf Erden, 
die ist in ein paar Formeln komprimiert. Und wer die wei — der kénnte 
den Erdball so in der Hand halten — und wagen — und wegwerfen, wenn 
er ihn nicht mehr liebt” (p. 16). This scene is echoed at the conclusion 
of the play, where this time Northon throws the ball back to the child. 
The last words of the play are: “Hier —Fang!” Power may be such a 
little thing, easily thrown away or to another person. A few formulas 
or a few symbols which can be written on a scrap of paper represent 
power in this play. The lure of power over destiny motivates Busch- 
nvann also, and is an important part of his disillusioned devotion to a 
cause that he knows will destroy him. He is able to present this power 
to Wolters as a power to do good, and from this derives much of the 
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tempting force of his arguments. Power is not really a child’s ball that 
can be held in the hand or thrown back to a person standing offstage, 
but it is true that the consequences of the “few formulas” are unpre- 
dictable, remote, impersonal and beyond the purview of an individual. 
Wolters does not at first feel any responsibility for his acts, which are 
but intermediate acts in a game which he cannot oversee. The use and 
consequences of his information he surrenders into the hands of a re- 
mote and unknown force. 

Like Buschmann then he has surrendered to the collective and has 
given up his own conscience to that of a cause. In doing so he be- 
trays the community of trust of which he should be a part. He does 
not feel himself to be a member of the team around Ketterick, does 
not even feel the loyalty that the parlor pink Fillebrown shows, and 
until late in the play seems unaware that the other atomic scientists are 
held together by a team spirit as well as their sense of service to a scien- 
tific goal. Personal loyalty to Ketterick is made more difficult by Kette- 
rick’s personality and narrow nationalism. Early in the play it is made 
clear that Wolters is homeless in both a physical and a spiritual sense. 
As a displaced German and temporary internee by the British it is easy 
to see how national loyalties might lose meaning for him. It seems as 
if Wolters were adrift from all the normal ties of church, family, father- 
land and friends. We know that the deportation from England left a 
mark on Wolters’ prototype, Klaus Fuchs. The English security police 
found under his bed after the war a satchel containing a jacket with 
the prisoner of war number still sewed on it. In this part of the play 
Zuckmayer has remained close to his sources, even giving the same date 
for the trip to Canada in the transport ship. The historical Klaus Fuchs 
twice signed a pledge of secrecy, in England in 1941, in America in 
1943. Zuckmayer has made an impressive scene out of the first signing 
by making it at the same time the first meeting between Wolters and 
Ketterick. In this first interview Ketterick is concisely and superbly 
characterized. He states his position frankly and tersely as that of a 
British patriot totally dedicated to his cause. The dialogue brings out 
strikingly the narrowness, firmness, and devotion of Ketterick, and at the 
same time reveals to the audience the doubts, hesitation, and reservations 
of Wolters. When he mentions the fact that an oath has for him no 
religious significance, Ketterick asks for his hand in a gesture of man- 
to-man faith, When Wolters accepts, he has pledged his loyalty to a 
man, a team, and a cause. There is no place here for excuses to the 
effect that he is not yet a British subject, or that England had once 
wronged him. The whole scene, including the surprise reunion with 
Hjérdis, is based a note of loyal personal relations. Ketterick expressly 
casts out considerations of national loyalty, emphasizes his lack of interest 
in Wolters’ political past (he had been a communist in Germany), and 
asks only for a gentleman’s word. 
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The turning point of the play and the end of the exposition come 
in the seventh and eighth scenes. The scene on the tennis court ends 
with Wolters admitting that he has forfeited Hjérdis’ trust and con- 
fidence. She does not even know that he has passed on important secrets; 
it is enough for her that he has somehow practiced deceit. Following 
this first rupture of personal relations comes the scene where the principal 
authors of the atomic bomb begin to face the moral issues involved 
in its use. Into the mouth of the feather-brained Fillebrown is put the 
key statement: “Unser Problem hat weniger mit Politik zu schaffen, 
mehr mit Menschlichkeit” (p. 103). The test pilot, Léwenschild, and 
Merminod reach a kind of agreement to the principle that none of them 
can take upon himself the responsibility of sharing or disseminating the 
dangerous knowledge that they possess, since they cannot be responsible 
for nor oversee the effects of their acts. The word “Judas,” which 
recurs thematically in this discourse, is dramatic irony for the audience. 
For Wolters, when it is first used, it names precisely for the first time 
the nature of his acts. Fillebrown, who is a loyal member of the team 
in spite of his muddle-headed enthusiasm for Russia, asks the final ques- 
tion: “Aber darf man denn Vertrauen haben —in eine Welt, die sich 
vor lauter Gegensatzen selbst nicht kennt.” From Léwenschild, the 
director of the atomic research project, Wolters hears the answer: “Es 
gibt etwas, woran wir glauben, worauf wir vertrauen diirfen —auch in 
unserer Welt der erschiitterten Fundamente — das ist die Lauterkeit eines 
Menschen” (pp. 106-7). This statement sums up succinctly the philoso- 
phy not only of this play but of all Zuckmayer’s plays. Trust in the 
essential goodness of man is always his highest criterion of action. Later 
in the play Northon, in the process of winning over Wolters, echoes 
the above in his own words. “In einer gespaltenen Welt miissen wir 
beides [Gut und Bose] dort suchen, wo es am nichsten liegt. Das ist: 
in uns selbst” (p. 147). 

From this point on until Hjérdis’ final words of faith in Wolters 
are spoken to Northon in the final scene the problem whose solution is 
being dramatized is the attempt to restore Wolters to the community of 
trust in which he belongs. When this is achieved Wolters confesses. In 
Das Kalte Licht there is no thought of atonement through death or self- 
sacrifice as in the previous serious plays. There is no purpose in Wolters’ 
committing suicide, for example. The impact of what he has done, the 
very nature of the betrayal itself, is not clear. His death would be a 
personal act in expiation of a deed of a highly impersonal, imponderable 
nature. This leaves room for no response other than the given one of 
a personal repentance and soul-searching. Perhaps no punishment is ade- 
quate and no atonement apposite for what happened. When one recalls 
the moral indignation and confused excitement in many parts of the 
world at. the execution of the Rosenbergs and the conflicting voices 
anent the Oppenheimer case, one can see that justice in such cases moves 
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along nearly unexplored paths. Nowhere does Zuckmayer belittle the 
seriousness of betraying military secrets in war time. But what he does 
make plausible in our play is that a man may come to make such a be- 
trayal without a positively criminal nature. He dramatizes the way in 
which a fundamentally good man may go astray in the modern world 
for a while and then find himself when confronted with an “intakt Ge- 
bliebenen.” Wolters never does come to experience deeply the inter- 
national consequences of his betrayal, but rather comes to see that he has 
failed in his personal obligations. Just being human in the best sense 
of the word has been violated, and this is the realization to which Northon 
ultimately brings Wolters. His last act in the play is to assure Hjérdis 
through Northon that he had never lied to her. With her acceptance 
of this assurance the community of faith is restored and the play is over. 

From the beginning in moral confusion to the conclusion in recon- 
ciliation one can see close parallels to the other serious plays of Zuck- 
mayer. There emerges a general pattern for the plays of this type: 
a long exposition which explores the possibilities, sets the scene, the milieu, 
and the moral climate, includes lyric or comic interludes and episodes; 
a turning-point where the protagonist is forced into a decision; a mo- 
ment of moral awakening followed by the decisive act of the protagonist 
in atoning for his error, and a conciliatory conclusion. Within this 
dramatic structure the emphasis remains in all the plays on the essential 
goodness of man and on his capacity to do right by listening to his 
own conscience and being human in the fullest and finest sense of the 
word, 
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Deutsche Gefiihlskultur. 
Von Hermann Boeschenstein. Bern: Paul Haupt, 1954. 379 Seiten. 


Hermann Boeschensteins Deutsche Gefiiblskultur ist fast mehr ein 
literaturpadagogisches als ein literaturgeschichtliches Buch. Es entspringt 
dem Glauben an die Aufgabe und die Fahigkeit der Dichtung, dem Le- 
ben des Einzelnen Richtung und Ziel zu geben, ihm behilflich zu sein 
bei dem Versuch, sein Dasein sinnvoll zu gestalten. Diesen ihren »Auf- 
trag“ hat die moderne Dichtung nach der Meinung des Verfassers nicht 
oder nur zu einem ganz geringen Teil erfiillt; es gilt daher, auf den 
rechten Weg zuriickzugelangen und eine Pinan se Tradition 
neu zu beleben. Die Stelle, an die die deutsche Gegenwart wieder 
anzukniipfen hatte, ist die Literaturbewegung des ausgehenden 18. Jahr- 
hunderts. Dabei betont Boeschenstein von vornherein, daB der ,,Ge- 
fiihlsausbruch“ dieser Epoche nicht einfach als GegenstoB gegen die 
Aufklarung gemeint war, sondern vielmehr als ,,eine andere Welle der 
Aufklarung“ zu betrachten ist, ,,die mit der Freiheit des Denkens nun 
auch die Freiheit des Fiihlens herbeitrug“ (S.7). So ungefahr, als 
weiteren Schritt in einem umfassenden BefreiungsprozeB, hat schon Korff 
den Sturm und Drang verstanden; gleichzeitig hat er die Griinde tiber- 
zeugend dargelegt, aus denen dieser Bewegung keine Dauer beschieden 
sein konnte. Ein wie fragwiirdiger Fiihrer zur Lebensbemeisterung das 
Gefiih] ist, kommt ja auch met in der groBen Dichtung der Zeit, bei 
Goethe etwa oder bei Kleist, héchst eindrucksvoll zur Anschauung. Ein 
Blick in das Grimmsche Worterbuch zeigt iiberdies, wie schwierig und 
vieldeutig dieser Begriff des Gefiihls tatsichlich ist. Trotz oder viel- 
leicht auch infolge der zahllosen Verbindungen und Zusammensetzun- 
gen, in denen das Wort bei Boeschenstein erscheint, bleibt es lange un- 

lar, was nun eigentlich darunter zu verstehen ist, und daB ein so schwan- 
kender, unbestimmter und im Grunde fast inhaltsloser Begriff zur Grund- 
idee einer ganzen Kultur ange werden k6énne, will einem nicht 
recht in den Sinn. Aber dem Autor geht es auch gar nicht darum, 
den ,,Gefiihlsausbruch“ des 18. Jahrhunderts sozusagen in Permanenz 
zu erkliren, sondern darum, dem Strom seine Richtung anzuweisen 
und die Miihlen, die er zu treiben hat. Nicht einfach auf ,,Gefiihl“ 
kommt es ihm an, sondern auf moralisch bestimmtes Gefiihl, auf Ge- 
fiihl, das sich in Gedanken und Taten und zwar in verniinftige Gedanken 
und sittliche Taten umsetzt. 

Man wird vielleicht annehmen diirfen, daB eine Gestalt wie Albert 
Schweitzer die Art der Lebensfiihrung verdeutlicht, die dem Autor als 
Ideal erscheint, ein undogmatisches Christentum namlich, das sich im 
christlichen Handeln bewahrt, verbunden mit Verantwortlichkeit und 
Aufgeschlossenheit der ,,;Wirklichkeit“ gegeniiber und dem, was Goethe 
die ,,Forderung des Tages“ genannt hat. Schweitzer wird auch tatsich- 
lich in Boeschensteins Buch erwahnt, und zwar im Zusammenhang mit 
Jean Paul, als derjenige, der die praktischen Folgerungen aus p Basen 


dichterischer Leistung gezogen habe (S. 348 f.). Und weil es Boeschen- 
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stein auf diese Folgerungen so sehr ankommt, so kommt nach seiner 
Meinung der ,,politische Schriftsteller Jean Paul . . . den menschlichen 
Bediirfnissen viel naher als der Dichter“ (S. 350). An diesen ,,mensch- 
lichen Bediirfnissen“‘ wird die Dichtung immer wieder gemessen; immer 
wieder wird das Verhaltnis der Dichtung und der Dichter zur » Wirk- 
| lichkeit“ erértert. Es ist nicht einfach eine Feststellung im Zug einer 
historischen Darstellung, sondern hat einen unverkennbaren Beigeschmack 
des Tadels, wenn der Autor findet, daB ,,nach dem verfriiht und mit 
untauglichen Mitteln erfolgten Einbruch durch Klinger, Lenz, coe 
und andere“ die deutsche Dichtung noch lange den ,,Zugang zur Wirk- 
lichkeit“‘ verfehlt habe, daB sie die geistige Atmosphare iiber der Erde 
genauer durchforscht habe als die Erde selbst, und daB UnbewuBte das 
BewuBte verdrangt habe (S.112). Entgegengestellt wird diesem Sach- 
verhalt die Literatur der deutschen Schweiz mit ihrer Beschreibung und 
Verklarung des Alltags, ihrer Fahigkeit, den Geist der neuen Zeit mit 
der christlichen Uberlieferung zu verséhnen, und ihren unverhehlten 
erzieherischen Absichten. Das sichtlich mit Liebe geschriebene Kapitel 
| iiber dic ,,Sonderstellung der Schweiz“ bildet so den inneren Richtungs- 
| punkt des Buches. Ihm gehen zwei Kapitel voraus, eins, das an Gestal- 
tungen des Fauststoffes die Ablésung vom christlichen Dogma zu zeigen 
versucht, und ein zweites, ,,Neues christliches Fiithlen“ betitelt, das sich 
| kritisch mit Claudius, Jung-Stilling und Jacobi auseinandersetzt. Es 
folgen Novalis, Hélderlin, Goethe und Jean Paul. 
| Das Buch ist als der erste Band einer umfassenderen Darstellung ge- 
dacht und soll die Grundlagen der ,,Gefiihlskultur“ behandeln. Nach 
dem Vorliegenden kann man freilich seine Zweifel an der Tragfahigkeit 
dieser Grundlagen nicht unterdriicken; auch scheint uns die Bezeichnung 
»Gefiihlskultur“ nicht gliicklich gewahlt fiir das, was dem Verfasser 
vorschwebt. Dies ist ungern gesagt, einer Studie ——- die reich 
an trefflichen Einzelheiten ist, die sich auszeichnet durch eine eigenwillige, 
drastische und bildhafte Ausdrucksweise, der nur selten die Metaphern 
durcheinander geraten, und die man, trotz aller Vorbehalte der Grund- 
these gegeniiber, als ungemein anregend empfindet. 
Harvard University. —Bernhard Blume 


The Inspiration Motif in the Works of Franz Grillparzer. With Special Con- 
sideration of “Libussa.” 
By Gisela Stein. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. VIII, 223 pages. 
Price: Guilders $9.50. 

This monograph reveals the writer’s thorough conversance with all 
of Franz Grillparzer’s writings and the Grillparzer literature and shows 
her strict training in methodology. Grillparzer’s statement: “Die In- 
spirazion war mein Gott und ist es geblieben,” and the reflections on the 
nature of inspiration — which Stein has culled out of his diaries, prose, 
pone dramas, and conversations — are considered “a most significant 

ey to the artist’s personality and creative effort.” Grillparzer “uses 
the terms ‘Sammlung’ and ‘Begeisterung’ almost synonymously, ~~. 
the first may be a premise for the second.” To him, inspiration is the 
essence of the creative process, the source of all greatness, the messenger 
of divine fortune, and finally — in Libussa — the herald of a new age of 
prophets and men of genius. 
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It is refreshing to the reviewer to be reminded by Stein that Grill- 
arzer wrote on one occasion [in the winter of 1845-1846]: “Nothing 
in the world _—_ me more than the far-fetched interpretations of 
poetic works. A good poet is capable of saying what he wants to say 
and whatever he conceals intentionally, should not be dragged out by 
force, least of all should it be placed in the foreground as the main 
point.” We, too, have for years been appalled by far-fetched inter- 
pretations of many of Grillparzer’s works. Stein begins her fifth and 
most important chapter, “Libussa — The Last Phase of Inspiration,” with 
the above quotation, saying that the advice of the poet had been forgotten 
by many men in the case of Libussa. Then she gives thirty-three pages 
to a detailed discussion of many divergent interpretations (a digest 
which is valuable in itself). The only logical conclusion is, of course, 
that Grillparzer was right in his dictum. But, instead, Stein adds one 
more interpretation to the host of others. Her line of “Beweisfiihrung” 
is interesting, to be sure. Her conclusion: “Libussa, we cannot state it 
otherwise, is primarily a tragedy of inspiration wherein the theme of 
‘Sammlung’ and ‘Begeisterung,’ far from being only a creative principle 
of poetic production, is transferred into the sphere of political, cultural, 
and psychological conflicts that beset our human destiny. . . . Libussa, 
from beginning to end, is an attempt to stem the tide of technological 
materialism by giving expression to the idealistic views of a woman who 
seemed to be ‘the last to possess inspiration,’ as Grillparzer was the last 
of the poets in a prosaic time.” 

The English style of the book under review reveals the valiant effort 
of a scholar whose first language is not English. The reader is often 
ensnared in the tangle of ) ndent clauses. Faulty punctuation ag- 
gravates this defect in style. Many sentences are translated long German 
“Schachtelsatze.” Some excellent scholars of European birth we know 
gladly and eagerly had the English style of their monographs corrected 
by ood native American stylists before publication. Readability added 
to the value of these scholarly contributions. Gisela Stein’s monograph 
might have gained considerably by a similar treatment. Perhaps it should 
have been written in German altogether. While some of the many quo- 
tations are translated, most of them are given in the original German. 
Some few are translated in part only. 

There are 1155 footnotes, an average of almost six per page! Must 
we indulge in a “footnotational frenzy of Ph. Dimensions” in our mono- 
graphs, even after we have proven to our betters that we have mastered 
the technique? 

Francis Wolf-Cirian [Grillparzers Frauengestalten, 1908] was a wo- 
man, not a man (pp. 185, 187). 

University of North Carolina. —F. E. Coenen 


On Romanticism and The Art of Translation. Studies in Honor of Edwin 

Hermann Zeydel. 

Edited by Gottfried F. Merkel. Published for the University of Cin- 

cinnati, Princeton University Press, 1956. VIII, 267 pages. Price: $4.50. 
Professor Zeydel has ample reason to be pleased with this hand- 

somely printed and elegantly bound gift for his sixtieth birthday even 
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though its appearance was delayed for two years and the portrait facing 
the title page is none too flattering. When we compare Merkel’s intro- 
ductory chapter on Zeydel’s career as well as the impressive list of 
publications compiled by the editor with the eleven studies of this 
Festschrift, we realize how well they reflect the scholarly interests of 
the man whom they honor, although most of them are not actually 
indebted to his research. Four articles deal with German Romanticism 
from old Goethe to Mérike, two touch on German literature of the 
Middle Ages, and three deal with the art of translation. In his effort 
to indicate these principal fields of interest, the editor chose a title which 
may erroneously be construed as referring to the art of translation as 
practiced by the (German) romanticists. A less succinct but clearer 
title would have been: Studies on Romanticism and on the Art of Trans- 
lation. The substance of one article by Oberstudiendirektor Anton Gail, 
which is fully described by its title: “Im Schatten der Griechen: die 
augusteische Dichtung, vor allem Vergil and Horaz im deutschen Schrift- 
tum um 1800,” does not seem to fit in the framework described above; 
nevertheless it does have a place in this volume since it points to Zeydel’s 
early interest in classical languages and literatures. 

The principle of “sequence of chapters” is not apparent to this re- 
viewer. To be sure, the studies on Romanticism appear first while the 
three articles on the art of translation are found toward the end of the 
book. Within the first group the two studies on Goethe and Roman- 
ticism may well be followed by the respective articles on Tieck and 
on Morike. This chronological sequence would put the four studies 
written in German together at the beginning of the volume. The more 
specific topics of ios aan era could then be followed by the more 
general study on Romanticism. The article tracing a popular story from 
Wolfram von Eschenbach to Peter Hebel should have preceded the 
article on the Middle Dutch version of Brant’s Narrenschiff which, in 
turn, easily constitutes a transition to the studies on the art of translation 
that close with Rilke. Gail’s contribution with its opening and closing 
remarks on classical influence in contemporary German literature could 
then have been placed at the end of the Festschrift. 


Most of the contributions are models of up-to-date research in the 
strictest sense of the word, the others contain worthwhile original ob- 
servations. Only one article in English and one written in German be- 
tray that tendency toward verbosity which is found, to a much larger 
degree, in certain German literary historians. In the following we can 
only hint at the significance of the individual studies in the order in 
which they appear in this volume. Proceeding from the abundance of 
recent research, Stuart Atkins’ article, “Irony and Ambiguity in the Final 
Scene of Goethe’s Faust,” demonstrates subtly and convincingly that 
Goethe’s Vorhimmel does not reveal a new dimension but an “extension 
of earth as Faust has known it.” In this scene the author finds Faust’s 
“dying insights, his final and most intense poetic vision,” clothed in 
Roman Catholic symbols which are a medium of expression comparable 
to the Greek mythology in the Klassische Walpurgisnacht. In its im- 
manence and transcendence, this final scene does not differ distinctly from 
all the other scenes of Faust, according to Atkins. Melitta Gerhard’s 
study, “Goethe’s ‘geprigte Form’ im romantischen Spiegel,” compares 
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Schiller’s evaluation of Wilhelm Meister with Friedrich Schlegel’s essay 
on this novel and finds a far-reaching agreement between these classic 
and romantic critics in regard to the aesthetic merits of Wilhelm Meister. 
This proximity is contrasted with Friedrich Schlegel’s failure to under- 
stand Goethe’s concept of the universal law as it manifests itself in the 
predestined growth of the individual and is symbolized in the Turm- 
gesellschaft. 

Paul Gleis traces elements of Hans Sachs’ story of the student travel- 
ing to Paradise back to a number of courtly epics and compares these 
versions with modern adaptations. Raymond Immerwahr’s very signi- 
ficant study entitled “Romanticism and the Unity of Imagination” is 
actually a telescoped preview of a basic monograph in the making which 
attempts, on the basis of comparative literature, to find a common de- 
nominator for all romantic tenets and artistic literary creations. Roman- 
ticism is defined as “a psychological and artistic process, a way in which 
the imagination reacted to experience and expressed itself in creative and 
critical writing.” A tentative but incisive and subtle differentiation be- 
tween Romanticism and the other literary movements is offered and 
4 brief comparison made between German, French, and English Roman- 
ticism. 

Based on an intimate personal acquaintance with Morike’s poetic 
works and letters, Victor eames study draws a very sensitive psy- 
chological portrait of this poet and traces his changing vision from the 
mythological to the more realistic and idyllic. Morike’s fundamental 
spiritual kinship with Goethe is emphasized. The up-to-date bibliography 
of recent research on MOrike appended to this article enhances its value. 
Marianne Thalmann’s contribution, “Der unwissend Glaubige,” with the 
subtitle, “Eine Studie zum a delineates very effectively 
the gradual change in the portrayal of the artist during the various stages 
of Tieck’s literary career. With Hamann’s concept of the genius in 
mind, Tieck offers his own version of the artist in the contrasting 
figures of Diirer and Michael Angelo as they appear in Franz Sternbald’s 
Wanderungen. After discussing the secondary role of the artist in 
several other works of Tieck, the author dwells on Tieck’s fragmentary 
Novelle: Dichterleben. The self-restrained genius of Shakespeare 
emerges, foiled by the — vagabond Robert Green and the unbridled 
demonic Christopher Marlowe. Peter Labitte in Hexensabbath and 
Camoéns in Tod des Dichters are the symbols of the great artist as 
mature Tieck conceived him, the last hero of real stature. 

While Marianne Thalmann supplements Zeydel’s own earlier re- 
search, B. Q. Morgan’s essay “On Translating Feminine Rhymes” is an im- 
mediate result of this author’s collaboration with Mr. Zeydel. The paucity 
of feminine rhymes in English verse compared with German, as a trying 
and persistent problem for the translator, is vividly revealed and brought 
home to the reader of this article. In contrast to this concrete and per- 
sonal approach to the art of translation, the following article by Justus 
Rosenberg appears rather theoretical and weitausholend. The most 
interesting part is the juxtaposition of various types of translation, i.e., 
of Rilke by M. D. H. Norton, of Baudelaire by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 


and of an Italian ballad by Ezra Pound, and the interesting observations 
made on them. George C. Schoolfield contributes a very competent 
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study on “Rilke and Narcissus.” Rilke’s attitude toward the Swedish 
poem “Narkissos” by Fréding and his translation of it are discussed in 
reat detail. The poet’s sustained interest in this motif as manifested in 
Rilke’s own German and French poems is explained in the light of some 
other, more important simultaneous lyrics by Rilke. 

Painstaking scholarship is also evident in the last article: “The German 
Source of the Middle Dutch ‘Der zotten ende der narren scip’” by John 
R. Sinnema. In connection with Brant’s Narrenschiff, Zarncke and Zeydel 
had pointed out “the possible dependency of the Lowland versions on a 
German source.” The author er this possibility with consider- 
able circumspection, presenting in a lucid manner the intricate relation- 
ship of the various versions. Minute indirect evidence is offered skil- 
fully to demonstrate that the Augsburg edition of 1498 is the German 
source of the Dutch version in question. 

The following four misprints were noticed by the reviewer: p.91, 
line 10, p. 103, line 19, p. 131, line 35, p. 185, line 8. 
Washington University — Erich Hofacker 





Frihmittelalterliches Deutsch. Ein (Lesebuch ausgewahiter Texte von den 
Anfangen des deutschen Schrifttums bis zum Ausgang des 11. Jahrhunderts. 
Herausgegeben von Fritz Tschirch. Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1955. 
189 Seiten. Preis: DM 10.00. 

For reasons which I can surmise but not expound Braune’s Althoch- 
deutsches Lesebuch has ceased to be available to East German university 
students. In the summer of 1952 the VEB Max Niemeyer Verlag en- 
gaged Professor Fritz Tschirch to prepare a substitute book which could 

e used to teach Old High German Literature and a in the 
universities of the East Zone. The resulting volume, published in 1955, 
has in the main the texts as established by Braune and Helm, although 
it does not have all of the material of the older book. 


The distinctive features of Tschirch’s book are (1) the complete 
rearrangement of the presentation of the texts, (2) some expansion o 
the materials under the rubric: “Zauber und Magie,” (3) the inclusion 
of about 18 pages of the Wiener Genesis, and (4) of about 14 pages 
of the Annolied. There has been a considerable reduction in the amount 
of Notker, Tatian, and Otfrid printed in the new book. Tschirch thinks 
he has provided enough of these texts “nicht nur fiir eine Einfiihrung, 
sondern selbst fiir ein Seminar.” Other reductions are less questionable 
and less extensive. My own opinion is that there is too little Tatian 
and too little Orfrid left in the later editions of Braune. 


The reason given for the changes is the desire to provide a basis 
for the literary study of the oldest texts as “Ausdruck von Strémungen 
und Strebungen der Zeit . . . als literarisches Zeugnis.” The emphasis 
is shifted from linguistics to Geisteswissenschaft. Hence we have the 
major division of the materials into: I. Die Elemente des friibmittel- 
alterlichen Weltbildes, Il. Entfaltung und Ausbau des friibmittelalter- 
lichen Weltbildes. This second * ye includes the selections from Notker’s 
Boethius and Martianus Capella, the complete dltere Physiologus, the 


Merigarto, Memento mori, Ezzos Lied, selections from the Wiener Gene- 
sis and from the Annolied. 
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Part one comprises the rest of the materials, arranged in three major 
groups: A. Entstebung und Entwickelung der friilmmittelalterlichen Prosa, 
with the sub-groups: Weltliche Gebrauchsliteratur, Kirchliche Gebrauchs- 
literatur, Bibeliibersetzung, Theologisches Schrifttum (= Isidor, as in 
Braune); B. Zauber und Magie, somewhat expanded as compared with 
Braune; C. The Poetic works, arranged under the —— Vom Werden 
und Vergehen der Welt, Das Bild des Menschen (which includes Hilde- 
brandslied, Ludwigslied, Georgslied, Heinrichslied), Die Bibel (including 
Otfrid, Christus und die Samariterin, Psalm 138), and Kleindichtung und 
Gelegenheitsverse. 

The new arrangement of things in this Lesebuch is interesting, 
practical, and sensible. The Quellen und Literaturangaben contain most 
of the material from Braune along with items not listed there in the 
eleventh edition, which is the one Tschirch cites. The vocabulary is 
a revision of Braune with some words omitted and a good many new 
words entered, as had to be done for the new texts included. 

The book is economically manufactured, as indeed is the eleventh 
edition of Braune. The typogmphy is excellent, and the proof reading 
seems to have missed very little. I have observed nothing not already 
listed by the editor under the intriguing rubric: “Entdeckte Versehen.” 

The major editorial intervention in the form of the texts themselves 
seems to be in the Hildebrandslied and the Georgslied. The essential 
change in the Hildebrandslied is the indication of lacunae at 45/46 and 
57/58 and the insertion of lines to make Hadubrant say “wela gisihu 
ih” etc.; and Hiltibrant say: “welaga, nu, waltant got,” etc., as well as 
“der si doh nu argosto,” etc (58). For the Georgslied Tschirch prints 
the Ms version in his own reading (PBB 73 [1951], 387-422), and a 
“Versuch einer Herstellung,” which I suppose is also Tschirch’s own. 

On the whole, this new Lesebuch seems to be an entirely satisfactory 
achievement of its author’s purposes. It certainly has reduced the chaos 
of Braune’s arrangement substantially, and there is no loss in scholarly 
editorship in the materials common to the two books. 


University of Wisconsin. —R-M. S. Heffner 


Texte des spaten Mittelalters, Hefte 1-3. 
Herausgegeben von Wolfgang Stammler und Ernst A. Philippson, mit- 
begriindet von Arno Schirokauer. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1956. 
Heft I: 76 Seiten, DM 5.80. Heft 2: 99 Seiten, DM 6.80. Heft 3: 44 
Seiten, DM 3.80. 

To the enterprise and energy of Arno Schirokauer we owe the 
inception of this new series of texts from the linguistically crucial tran- 
sition period of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Ernst A. Philipp- 
son has taken up the task left by the all too early death of Schirokauer 
and together with Wolfgang Stammler has brought out the first three 


volumes of the new series. Three more are already announced as “in 


preparation,” and we sincerely hope that nothing happens to prevent 
their early appearance. 

Heft 1 is edited by Gerhard Eis and provides a selection of Wabr- 
sagetexte from Mss. and incunabula ranging from the mid-fourteenth 
to the end of the fifteenth century. e texts are printed to reveal 
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the state of the language of the time. They are not exhaustive editions 
in the sense that all Mss. have been collated, but enough has been done 
to make the texts useful. There are some ay ae notes and a brief 
(3 pp.) list of the more unusual words. The introductory descriptions 
are informative and appear to be adequate (20 pp.). 

Heft 2 is an edition of Thomas Peuntner’s Kunst des heilsamen Ster- 
bens. This is by P. Dr. Rainer Rudolf, S.D.S. There are 32 pages of 
text with critical apparatus, a brief glossary (6 pp.), and two essays: 
one a brief outline of the history of the Ars moriendi, the other a 
“Textanalyse” of the little work. The Mss. are from the years 1453 
to 1496. 

Heft 3 is an edition of Hieronymus Emser’s Eyn deutsche Satyra, 
by Robert T. Clark, Jr. (California). This brief work was last printed 
in 1505, which is also the year of its composition. The text is in rimed 
pairs, 562 lines long. There is an explanatory, historical introduction 
(9 pp.) and one page of Anmerkungen zum Text. However, there 
are frequent additional notes among the apparatus at the foot of each 
age. 
i In order to give a responsible account of the quality of these editions 
one would need to work for some time with aa around them. There 
is nothing accessible with which they can be compared or spot-checked. 
My only intensive experience with texts of this period is with the 
Frankfurter Passionsspiel of 1493; I do not know the texts under review. 
So far as I can tell by inspection, the editorial work is sound. Certainly 
| the printing is excellent and the format pleasing. 





It should be said that the editors have not concerned themselves 
at all with an analysis of the language of these documents, but have 
rovided useful texts from which linguistic studies can be made. Schiro- 
| tee felt quite correctly that we need to know much more than we 
| do know about the language used in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
| before we can make progress in the description of what is conveniently 
but not too happily called Friihneuhochdeutsch. These texts are in- 

tended to provide materials for the needed additional studies. 


University of Wisconsin. —R-M. S. Heffner 


Zur Nominalflexion in der deutschen Literatursprache nach 1900. 
Von Ivar Ljungerud. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1955. 350 Seiten. 

Dr. Ljungerud has collected over a considerable span of years a 
large set of examples illustrative of the usage of contemporary writers 
of German literature. The average birth-year of the 233 authors studied 
is 1892; the average year of appearance of the 434 works analyzed is 
1933; 241 of these works appeared in the two decades 1930-1949. The 
total number of pages investigated is 102,580. 

After a brief survey (8 pp). of the problem he set himself, the author 
"atone his findings in two major sections. Chapter I deals with “Das 
Substantiv,” pp. 9-158; Chapter II deals with “Adjektiv, Pronomen, Zahl- 
wort,” pp. 161-316. The list of sources fills pages 317-335, and a partial 
bibliography occupies pages 336-340. The analytical table of contents 
is on pages 341-350. There is no index verborum, but the whole of his 
material is presented in numbered paragraphs, 284 in all, and these are 
readily found. 
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In the first chapter Dr. Ljungerud deals with the problematical cases 
of noun inflections. The best way to indicate the nature and the merits 
of his procedure is to cite an instance. He begins with a statement of 
what the authorities say about the problem and then states what he 
finds. So for the word General he says (p. 35): 


General. Rotzler, Steche 139: Generale; Mackensen, Paul, Gram- 
matik 2:133, Thierfelder 45: Generale; nach Duden, Grammatik 50, 
Hofstaetter 34, Sanders ist Generale besser als Generale; Dunger- 
Scheffler 12, Matthias 55 bezeichnen die umgelautete Form als siid- 
deutsch; nach Engel 114 ist Generale seltener als Generale, Oster- 
reich, Wb., Ost- und West-Duden, Sprach-Brockhaus, Weigand-Hirt, 
Hinze 55, Treuheit 33 bringen beide Formen. Ich habe den Plural 
bei 60 Autoren gefunden. Bei 21 kommt nur die Form Generale vor, 
insgesamt 33-mal, bei 19 nur Generdle, insgesamt 31-mal, und bei 
zo Autoren finden sich beide Formen, 77-mal Generale und 38-mal 
Generale. Die unumgelautete Form iiberwiegt entschieden bei Bren- 
tano, Heinrich Mann und Werfel, aber wenn man von diesen Belegen 
absieht, halten sich die beiden Formen die Waage, 33:32. Ein stili- 
stischer Unterschied zwischen den beiden Formen 1aBt sich nicht 
nachweisen, die 179 Belege zeigen nur, daB keine von ihnen bis 
jetzt den wi davongetragen hat. Die Belege stiitzen auch nicht die 
Behauptung bei Dunger-Scheffler und Matthias, daB die umgelautete 
Form besonders siiddeutsch ist. 


One can sense the magnitude of the problems involved from the 
author’s statement about the form of the genitive singular of Buchstabe, 
(p. 60). “In der schénen Literatur kommt das Wort, zumal im Gen. 
Sing., nicht oft vor, meine zwei Belege fiir den Gen. haben die Form auf 
ens.” Two instances in 102, 580 pages! The value of the study is a yer 
on every page. For instance on page 49: “Nach Paul, Grammatik 2:18 
kommt Lager neben Lager haufig vor. Ich kann den umgelauteten Plural 
nur einmal belegen . . . Der regelmaBige Plural Lager begegnet bei 39 
Autoren insgesamt 71-mal.” 

The chapter on the adjective is equally minute and valuable. I may 
cite only one example (p. 237): “Nach Ost- und West-Duden heift 
es wieviel Menschen, aber wie viele Menschen und ahnlich bei soviel und 
so viele. Dies stimmt nicht, die flektierte Form kommt auch bei Zu- 
sammenschreibung vor . . . und die unflektierte Form kommt auch bei 
Getrenntschreibung vor . . . Die Worter soviel und wieviel bleiben 
allerdings haufiger endungslos als das einfache viel, weil sie in der Regel 
eine Menge zusammenfassen; anders bei Behaghel, Syntax 2:VII und 
Steche 155.” 

One bit of terminology is distressing: Ljungerud classes as “Prono- 
mina” (e.g. p. 182; p. 228) such forms as jeder, alle, andere, einige, 
manche, solche, welche, viele when used with nouns attributively. He 


calls sein, ibr etc. (p. 189) possessive pronouns when used attributively 
(e.g. trotz ihren Webrens). No good purpose is served by calling these 
attributively used forms “pronouns”; they are adjectives, pronominal or 
possessive adjectives as the case may be. However, this vagary in no 
way detracts from the value of Ljungerud’s data, and it should be said 
that he uses the term “Pronominaladjektive” once in parenthesis in §181. 
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| Clearly, Ljungerud has made a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of contemporary German usage in literary works. His work could 
be a part of the foundation on which a new descriptive grammar of 


standard German might be written. Usage is constantly shifting, and 
our current grammars are of course not abreast the times. Curme’s basic 
materials are now a bit more than fifty years old, since the first edition 
was completed in 1904. While I have not attempted to compare Ljungerud 
with Curme, it is interesting to observe what Curme says about the 
few instances I have happened to choose for citation above. Concerning 
the plural of Lager, Curme says (§72) that the umlauted form “some- 
times” occurs. As to Buchstabens, Curme also says (§69) “sometimes.” 
Curme puts General ($70, 4) into the class of plurals in -e with umlaut, 
but says: “(pl. in choice language more commonly Generale).” 


The pe pm of Ljungerud’s materials required perhaps twenty- 
five years of collecting (cf. Vorwort). There are other basic studies 
required before a really new descriptive grammar can be written. One 


' ——— mee —_—— ~ 


can only hope they are made before the materials of the present study 
have become obsolescent. Meanwhile, we who teach can — use 
t Ljungerud’s findings, though when we try to do so we shall no doubt 
fervently wish he had given us an alphabetical index of the words he 
treats. 
University of Wisconsin. —R-M. S. Heffner 


Rainer Maria Rilke — Creative Anguish of a Modern Poet 


By W.L. Graff. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956. 353 pages. 
Price: $6.00. 


This new biography and analysis of Rilke’s works and experiences 
is designed for the English-speaking reader with no knowledge of Ger- 
man. In the preface (called “Prelude”) the Rilkean “phenomenon” is 
explained as “a peculiar mixture of alogical intuition and reflective 
awareness” —a well-turned phrase, but does it not describe the tic 
procedure of almost any poet? The body of English works on Rilke, 
including the many translations of his poetry and the main books about 
him, is considerable. But Professor Graff had one field left to himself 
in the early collections that Rilke published before the Book of Hours, 
and which later he <r. refused to acknowledge as meaningful 
poetic achievements. These, for very obvious reasons, have not been 
widely translated, and it is, therefore, on these that the author bases 
his analysis of Rilke for the English reader. Almost half of his book 
(141 out of 335 pages) is given over to these early attempts. Para- 
phrase after RM nn about pale princesses yearning in empty palaces 
and rose gardens in the “moonshine” (as Professor Graff regrettably 
has it) fill the pages. Quite misunderstanding what Rilke meant when 
he called the Duino Elegies “lyrische Summen,” Professor Graff builds 
his whole interpretation upon some sort of biographical arithmetic, con- 
fident that two and two must always make four, and unaware that, 
with the material in hand, they make, more often than not, exactly zero 
(and sometimes five hundred). In Rilke’s childish drawings as described 
by Sieber, the author’s main source, he already sees the same interests, 
themes, techniques as in the mature poems, quite ignoring that every child 
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is something of a caricaturist. No difference is made between real and 
far-reaching childhood experiences and childish attitudinizing. These 
poems, which Rilke himself called “most useless trifles,” “can throw light 
upon ete realities confirming later achievements, thus making 
them better understood,” our author maintains. He continues, by way 
of proving his statement: “The mere titles and themes, such as ‘Morning 
Dew,’ ‘Night Fancies,’ ‘Spring Storm,’ ‘In the Evening,’ ‘Arrival of Spring,’ 
‘Spring Night’ are revealing.” Revealing of what? the apprehensive 
reader asks. Here is the answer given in the next sentence: “Rilke was 
always much concerned with the phenomena of transformation, of slow 
creative change, of transition from day to night and from night to day, 
from winter to spring. . . ecsmdly this concern will issue in the 
Orphic Metamorphosis of the Somets.” This, surely, is one of the 
strangest non sequiturs in all literary criticism. True that some of these 
early themes, old women begging, young girls, palace parks, etc., recur 
in the later poetry. But not the sameness of such images, only the 
differences between them should interest the literary critic. By putting 
these manufactured, second-hand experiences of a young ambitious 
littérateur side by side with the Elegies as being essentially the same thing, 
the author does Rilke a great disservice. Rilke’s real concern with trans- 
formation is not to be ae in a title like “Morning Dew,” but in the 
awesome spectacle of a sentimental rhymester growing into a great poet. 

When Professor Graff discusses the later works of Rilke he is a 
reliable guide with now and then remarkably fine insight, as for instance 
in the chapter “Pseudonymity and Don Juanism” where, analyzing 
Rilke’s Christ poems, he says that “these two, Christ and Don Juan, 
belong together like master and disciple.” But one might wish for a 
more gracious way of acknowledging one’s debts. Among the most 
penetrating pages are those where the author paraphrases Rudolf Kass- 
ner’s profound remarks about Rilke’s relationship with God and Christ; 
but that eminent critic has to be content with: “Rudolf Kassner was not 
far off the mark when he identified Rilke’s Kingdom as that of the 
Father,” while the author does not get us nearer the bull’s eye. 

Professor Graff’s style often lacks elegance and simple directness. 
Too many sentences read like this: “His own congenital dependence 
on protracted parturition made him partial to Botticelli,” or “As far as 
Rilke is concerned, he undoubtedly was no stranger to the fascinating 
quality of seduction.” 

Quotations from Rilke’s works are in the author’s own translation; 
except for the various mottoes no German originals are given. There 
can, surely, be no quarrel with this practice (it has been used with 
success by French critics), provided the translations are simple and ac- 
curate. But Professor Graff’s are neither. They often change both tone 
and contents of the original. Even a correct dictionary translation can 
sometimes be quite sieliog: when the title of Rilke’s earliest pub- 


lications, Wegwarten, is given as Chicory, the real associative meaning, 
that of “modest roadside flowers,” is lost. On p. 83 (and in the index, 
p. 349) “Malwida von Meysenburg” should read “Meysenbug.” 

The book has the handsome format that one has come to expect 
of the Princeton Press. 

University of Wisconsin. — Werner Vordtriede 
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Gerhart Hauptmann’s Werke. 

Herausgegeben von Dr. Gerhard Stenzel. Salzburg/Stuttgart: Verlag 
“das Bergland Buch,” 1956. 2 Bande. 1184 @ 1072 Seiten. Preis: 225 
Schilling. 

For some years it has become increasingly difficult for our students 
to procure the major works of rm ages in a reasonably priced edition. 
The 1932 printings of Dramatische Werke and Epische Werke, in- 
complete as they are, are only rarely found in book catalogues, and 
the 17-volume edition of 1942 has never really been available, even at 
the price that automatically eliminated it for most teachers as well as 
students. 

This new two-volume set on thin paper, the latest addition to the 
admirable series of Bergland-Bucl-Klassiker, should fill a long-felt want 
and provide students and libraries with a convenient text edition that 
also includes biographical and critical material. Attractively printed 
with legible type on good paper, the two volumes contain 18 dramas, 
including the recently performed Magnus Garbe, so far available onl 
in the Ausgabe letzter Hand, the major prose works, the epics Till 
Eulenspiegel and Der GroBe Traum, Das Hirtenlied, selections from 
Der Neue Christophorus, and some lyrics. In addition there are 59 pictures 
and reproductions, extensive selections from published studies on Haupt- 
mann’s life and works, Selbstdarstellungen from the autobiographical 
works, Das Abenteuer meiner Jugend, Im Wirbel der Berufung, Buch 
der Leidenschaft, Atlantis, and Griechischer Friibling. And finally critical 
introductions to each work reprinted are given, also brief synopses of 
all other works, and a glossary of Silesian dialect expressions with their 
High German equivalents. 

To fit the limited compass of these volumes — and even two thou- 
sand pages cannot suffice for the entirety of Hauptmann’s works — the 
editor was forced to make some compromises. In order to include as 
much as possible of the entire work, some cuts had to be made in Der 
Narr in Christo, Till Eulenspiegel, and Der GrofBe Traum. This pro- 
cedure may be questioned, because no one wants to see violence done to 
any literary work, and scholars rarely approve such a rr Yet 
under the circumstances this reduction of the text and the necessary 
transitional résumés are done skilfully. Some will say that a selection 
of the best, gp a few additional works if necessary in order to 
make room for complete versions of those included, might have been a 
happier alternative, but the editor and publisher decreed otherwise. 
Surely in Der GroBe Traum and Der Neue Christophorus, for example, 
which were not complete in the available editions, these cuts do not 
prove too serious. The importance of this edition and its usefulness for 
classroom use is so great that we cannot quibble about minor details. 
The scholar will wish to have the critical editions of individual works 
anyway, and for most students this will be a highly acceptable edition. 

University of Michigan — Walter A. Reichart 


An Anthology of German Poetry, Vol. I: 1830-1880. Vol. II: 1880-1940. 
Ed. by Jethro Bithell. New York: Rinehart & Co. [n.d.] cviii, 212 pp. 
and Ix, 287 pp. Price: $1.50 and $1.75 (or $3.00 both). 

These twin volumes cover eleven decades of German poetry, as 
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selected by that dean of English Germanists and Altmeister in the field 
of translation, Jethro Bithell, and printed in typically neat British style 
— with insufficient room, alas, for pedantic marginal notes! It should be 
stated at once, however, that these are not new texts, nor are they 
even, really, new editions. The volume covering the 1880-1940 period 
first appeared in the latter year, 1940, experiencing a fifth edition in 
1950, by which time the editor had picked up various new poets and 
dropped two Nazis overboard. Along with the 1830-1880 background 
volume, which was added by the British publishers in 1946, the twin 
‘set has now been taken over in this country and issued under the Rine- 
hart imprint by the mere insetting of a new title page. 


Although, quite obviously, the last decade and a half of lyric 
rte ai must necessarily be left untouched, and despite the later 
—" earlier!) volume’s ending perforce a bit awkwardly right 
smack-dab in the middle of (if I may be permitted the coinage) the 
Adolfian Age, nonetheless, the collections a such a master of good 
taste as Professor Bithell have a good deal to recommend them. He 
always writes readably, often wittily, and, particularly in the 1830-80 
volume, amen a solid, author-by-author introductory essay of about 
one hundred pages. The shorter (half as long) introduction to the more 


modern poets is no less helpful to the potentially floundering pedagog. 


One might —as in all anthologies — quibble as to selective criteria, 
wondering why an Emanuel Geibel, for instance, rates more space than 
a fine poet like Theodor Storm and about twice that allotted to Heine 
(whose Romanzero phase is more honored here in the breach than in 
the observance!). When I tried to explain away the oddness of some 
of Mr. Bithell’s choices on the basis of Zeitgeschmack, | could not account 
for the absence of minor sociological (?) poets, e.g., Karl Beck’s work 
(not a poem from Lieder vom armen Manne, 1846 or so). When I 
based it on purity of taste, I still couldn’t explain to myself why Fried- 
rich Hebbel was cut down to nine poems: a man whose transcendent 
lyricism is represented by twice that number of selections even in 
“competition,” so to speak, with Goethe in Die Lese der deutschen Lyrik 
by our own Friedrich Bruns. Yet, I was delighted to find a personal 
favorite, Herman Lingg, included as well as others who are too often 
passed over. 


By and large, the collection running to 1940 is exciting enough, 
though Morgenstern and Trakl are cut very short, and the Rilke 
selections held chiefly to the early and middle period —and not many 
of those. Verily, of the making of books— especially anthologies — 
there is no end, and much anthologizing is a weariness of the flesh. Or, 
to put it differently, — and this reviewer knows from personal experience 
as an ee ie — you can please some of the people some of the time. 
Jethro Bithell manages quite well at grips with a sea of poetry during 
the high tide of the decades between Goethe’s death and the temporary 
strangulation that set in with the Goebbels-Rosenberg cultural policies. 


Duke University. — Herman Salinger 
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d | Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon. 
. Unter Mitarbeit zablreicher Fachgenossen herausgegben von Karl Lan- 
° gosch. Band V: Nachtrage. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1955. 
/ 1150 Seiten. 
n The Verfasserlexikon, which needs no introduction to students of 
d mediaeval German literature, began to appear in 1930 under the general 
d editorship of Wolfgang Stammler, who by early 1943 had guided it 
n through most of the third volume. Then for reasons which are not given, 
.- Karl gosch assumed editorship and saw the remaining parts of the 

third volume through the press. The fourth volume appeared in 1953 
" | and two years later the present and indispensable Nachtrage. 
r ! The editor’s task in such an undertaking as the Verfasserlexikon is 
it a tremendous and often discouraging one. He must select and recruit 
e the contributors, a great responsibility in itself; then he must —by what 
d superhuman powers? — gather their work, edit it, and see it 2 
le the gen on something resembling a schedule. In the present case the 
30 work was hampered and frustrated by the events leading up to the war 
It and then by che war itself. Nor were the years immediately follow- 


re ing the war favorable to such an understaking. Thus a volume of Nach- 
trage, which for such a work as the Verfasserlexikon is necessary under 
the best of conditions, is doubly important. A number of articles which 


“A could not be published in their proper place, for instance those on Herzog 
an Ernst, Hermann von Sachsenheim, the Gesta Romanorum, Oswald von 
8 Wolkenstein, and Reinbot von Durne, have been included. Further, a 
nh surprisingly large number of articles are to be found in the Nachtrage 
ed which apparently had not been included in the original plan of the 
“ Verfasserlexikon: Alexander von Roes, Christophorus, Ernst von Kirch- 
I berg, Gottschalk von Aachen, Gottschalk der Sachse, Notker Balbulus, 
i the Livlandische Reimchronik and Der Minne Spiegel, to name but a few. 
= The third category of articles in the — volume are supplements to 
< articles already in the four volumes of the main work. These vary from 


ib a single bibliographical item to a long and important article, as in 
the case of Hartmann von Aue and the Pfaffe Konrad. This reviewer 


. was disappointed in the article on Gottfried von StraBburg, which cer- 
tainly requires more than bare bibliographical additions after Weber’s 
mass attack upon Gottfried and the whole courtly culture. The article 

h, on Wolfram von Eschenbach is likewise meager. There is no Nach- 
ke trag at all for Walther von der Vogelweide, which is strange when 
ly one considers the great paucity of bibliographical references in Hans 
~ Naumann’s article in the main work. Of course it is always impossible 
yr, to maintain anything like an even or proportional treatment in all the 
ce articles in a work of such vast scope, but it is also vexing that in so 
ie. many cases the length of an article should be inversely proportional to 
ng the importance of its subject, and it should be the wake of the editor 
ry to control the more extreme cases. That Langosch was aware of that 
es 


responsibility was clearly apparent in the fourth volume, but less so in 
the Nachtrage. 


The bibliographical coverage of the articles in the Nachtrage is 
generally excellent, making the Verfasserlexikon a necessary supplement 
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and complement to Ehrismann. The proofreading is good and the print- 
ing and paper are excellent. 
University of the South. —F, R. Whitesell 


Language as Choice and Chance. i 
By G. Herdan. Groningen: P. Noordhoff N. V., 1956. 356 pages. 
Price: $8.00. 

The author of this book is Lecturer in Statistics in the University 
of Bristol. His work is the first comprehensive treatment by a statistician 
of the application of statistical methods to the scientific examination of 
the phenomena of language. Since, as all professional students of the 
subject are aware, statistical analysis of language has been carried on 
erratically but continually now for at least twenty-five years, the volume 
arrives with a shock of pleasant astonishment, as though all things were 
to be made clear suddenly and at once. 

The difficulty of any task of comprehension is such a totally relative 
one that it is hard to describe it in other than personal terms. This 
reviewer, with no specialized mathematical knowledge, has required 
assistance from a professional statistician on three separate occasions in 
working with great care through 150 pages of this book. In each case 
the difficulty arose out of curable ignorance. It is not likely that any 
other reader who can get similar assistance will find himself more des- 
perately involved or completely stopped. The problem for the non- 
mathematical reader is simply that of acquiring bits of knowledge here 
and there: the exposition itself is clear. 

While the prime and immediate value of the book is in its poten- 
tial use as a manual of instruction in statistics for students of linguistics, 
its scope is intended to exceed these narrow limits. It is proper that 
the book should have been so planned. The serious scholar of Plato 
today includes (or should include) as part of his knowledge the results 
of such highly successful stylo-statistical investigations into the order of 
the dialogues as those made oy Dittenberger and Lutoslawski; the modern 
linguist, likewise, even if only lately and at second-hand, is now aware 
of tabulations made by Férstemann and Grimm in the last century. The 
method of investigation in all these instances was, in the strictest sense 
of the word, statistical and thus basically the same; yet the modern 
divergence of literary and philological studies from those which are 
more austerely linguistic has ar an almost final division between 
the study of literary style and the study of human speech. It is perhaps 
not too much to say both are within the domain of linguistics; and it 
is certain that both can be successfully pursued by statistical methods. 


Readers of the Monatshefte will be interested to know the present 
utility of this kind of purely statistical investigation in the solution of 
literary ~~ The most immediate such application is to the pro- 
vision of evidence in matters of disputed aut orship. Here Herdan’s 


“coefficient of variation of sampling distribution of means” (‘m), if 
calculated for all certainly isolable units in the work whose authorship 
is in doubt and compared with the values of ‘m obtained from the 
works of writers who may, from other evidence, be supposed to be the 
author, could, possibly, provide a new and easily comprehended piece 
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of evidence on which judgment could be based. That is not to say that 
such a computation can —_ or casually, or even within a brief extent 
of time, be completed; even less is the suggestion to be taken as assuring 
certainty of the results: indeed (almost to the contrary) it seems to 
this reviewer that many separate investigations of separate problems of 
this kind must first be completed before the establishment of one single 
reliable stylo-statistical parameter can be certainly assured. In the strict- 
est linguistic terms this means that it has not yet been determined which 
— or whether any — of the populations of units for which this ’m can 
be calculated is the group in which the relatively free choice of the writer 
overweighs the pre-determined chance selection inherent in the language 
to which he is committed. In Saussure’s fine phrase, la langue has a 
continuity which annuls liberty. Herdan’s suggestion, made (Pp. 111) 
in another connection, is however, well worth a trial. Since a difference 
in subject will presumably result in a difference in vocabulary and thus 
introduce a factor ty independent of authorship, and since it is, 
further, at least unlikely that the distribution of phonemes in any one 
piece of writing (i.e. Ps parole) will differ sigiiaaie from the dis- 
tribution of phonemes in any other sample extracted from the same 
language (i.e. the langue) at the same time, it may be that a decom- 
position of an utterance into its Lge yaye units (i.e. its morphemes) 
and its lexical parts (i.e. its words) and a comparison of the values of 
‘m for the two populations of units thus ia would give a finally 
adequate parameter. It must be repeated that this is, as yet, no more 
than a suggestion: it is one example of the many problems which almost 
demand, and which would equally almost certainly reward, careful 
statistical investigation by the student of literary problems. 

The linguist, on the other hand, will encounter problems of a dif- 
ferent sort as he begins to use this book. In a treatise of this —— 
kind, prepared specifically as an introduction to the study of linguistics 
as a quantitative science, exemplification of the results heretofore ob- 
tained is inevitably dependent upon the author’s judgment. It would 
be an easy but invidious task to draw sharp distinctions of value among 
the abstracts of pe work published by Herdan. Suffice it to say 
that none is wholly without interest, but that some are of only peripheral 
value for linguistics. Herdan’s knowledge of modern linguistics is broad 
and his understanding of purely linguistic problems often penetrating and 
exact. His judgment, however, is professionally more sure when he is 
evaluating a statistical method than when he is presenting the results 
obtained by earlier, and less statistically sophisticated, workers. Thus 
the fifth part of the volume, “Statistics for the Language Seminary,” 
although uncompromisingly difficult, will appear to many linguists to 
be both more clear and more valuable than the certainly easier and far 
more discursive historical introduction which occupies half of the book. 
All linguists who have paid attention to the sporadic bursts of publication 
in this still sparsely worked area will be aware that the isolation of the 
unit is of primary importance and that the classes of units which have 
been heretofore included in the data examined are of very unequal value. 
Some, such as the letters of an alphabet, are only by the greatest possible 
extension linguistic elements at all; others, such as syllables, have been 
inaccurately, even carelessly defined, and, in any event, seem not to have 
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functional value; still others, such as Dewey’s 42 sounds of English, 
require careful re-examination and synthesis ialens the results obtained 
from examining them can be compared with others. These discrepancies 
in comparison will not, of course, delay a trained student; they are, 
however, traps for the unwary, and there are too many of them in the 
book. 

In the end, therefore, it is the serious student of language who will 
benefit most from, and who will prove the value of, Herdan’s work; 
it is he who, being sure that structure and pattern exist in language, 
will be able to assemble the linguistic data in such a way that the dis- 
tribution of units and of combinations of units can be expressed in sta- 
tistically clear and appreciable terms. The immediate utility of Herdan’s 
book is that it supplies examples of just such precise formulation of lin- 
guistic phenomena; there is no linguist who will not see the possibility 
of further extension of the same or of similar patterns which can be 
so y vs expressed. But as Herdan himself and every other statistician 
and all linguists will agree, it is the pattern and the order inherent in 
language which must be exhibited, not the pattern and order of another 
segment of the universe which is to be imposed upon the data of lan- 
guage. The burden of investigation still rests upon the linguist; the 
statistician can only help. Herdan’s book can supply both that help 
and encouragement to new effort. 


University of Wisconsin — Murray Fowler 


Der Meistergesang des Hans Sachs. 
Von Eugen Geiger. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1956. 205 Seiten. 

In 1908, when Geiger investigated 183 of Hans Sach’s fables and 
farcical tales (“Hans i als Dichter in seinen Fabeln und Schwanken” 
Beilage zum Jabresbericht des Gymnasiums Burgdorf, vi plus 53 pages), 
he included only four Meisterlieder. At that time he had intended study- 
ing all printed Meisterlieder, as well as the Spruchgedichte whose sources 
were known, but soon concluded, as he said in that preface, that it 
would be better to consider the Meisterlieder separately because the in- 
fluence of their form presented a particular problem. This promise of 
long ago Geiger has now kept. Prior to studying the Fabeln und Schwan- 
ke in the Spruchgedichte, Geiger had similarly examined the Fast- 
nachtspiele (Hans Sachs als Dichter in seinen Fastnachtspielen, Halle a. 
S. 1904, 384 pages). All three investigations follow the same pattern be- 
cause the author believes that a comparison of the Hans Sachs works 
with their sources affords the best method of determining the poet’s 
literary merit. Thus the present inquiry treats only the =“ ed Meister- 
lieder (Goetze-Drescher, eds. Saémtliche Fabeln und Schwanke von Hans 
Sachs, Neudrucke dt. Lit. werke des 16. und 17. Jhs, 164-9, 193-9, 207-11, 
231-5. Halle a.S., 1900, 1903, 1904, 1913) and restricts itself to those whose 
sources have definitely been determined. Religious Meisterlieder are 
excluded. Moreover, ei er is interested only in the poetic side of the 


songs, since, as he says, the musical side has often been examined. 
Aside from the statement of purpose, the Einleitung devotes nine 

pages to a résumé, necessarily incomplete, of articles and books, together 

with their reviews, on Hans Sachs. Geiger wanted this summary, with 
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his interspersed comments, to serve as introduction (no doubt for the 
nonspecialist) and augmentation of his treatise, in which, according to 
him, a comparison with the source material will confirm assertions made 
to date. There is also a table of contents, a list of abbreviations, the 
discussion under five headings, and a conclusion. 

Since form was the original deterrent to his combining Spruch- 
gedichte and Meisterlieder in his 1908 research project, Geiger now 
begins with an examination of the form of the Meéisterlied and shows 
how in fashioning this type of poem from its source Hans Sachs was 
influenced by his rhyme scheme in the changes he had to make. Detri- 
mental consequences were, among others, a sacrifice of pertinent mater- 
ials, laconic remarks, forced words, fill-ins. However, Geiger found 
that the rigid form brought about an even greater number of desirable 
results, such as the omission of mina of lengthy introductions, 
repetitions, etc. Cutting the source material frequently enhanced the 
farcical effect and allowed the narrative to flow more rapidly. The em- 
phasis on the essential and on an effective ending was no doubt due also 
to the poet’s dramatic sense, a fact the author does not mention here in 
spite of his earlier encounter with this evidence in the Fastnachtspiele. 

he forming of the tripartite strophe, too, Geiger rated good, since 
89 percent of the strophes a gt were well-rounded, unified, and 
had definite breaks at the end of each Stollen. 


The most important section in this first division deals with the 
poet’s choice of a Ton. Congruity of Ton (by Ton I mean both the 
metric pattern and the melody) and text has long interested scholars 
in the field of Meistergesang. Too frequently the problem has been 
prone only from one side. Goedeke (isleimess von Hans Sachs |, 

eipzig, 1870, pp. XxXxv-xxxvi) touched —_ both, and Bell discussed 
the matter at some length in his work on Georg Hager (Univ. of Calif. 
Press, 1947, I. pp. 157-72), but concluded only that “perhaps the most 
important principle for congruity lay in the length of the tonal strophe 
as compared with the extensiveness of the textual material,” and that 
the question as to whether the modes may still have had an influence 
on the Meistersinger might be worth further study. We were eager, 
therefore, to read what Geiger had discovered. Since the musical side of 
Meistergesang lay outside the range of his study, Geiger excluded 
melody from his inquiry. Furthermore, congruity for al means a 
harmony between the mame of the Ton and the subject matter. For 
this type of congruity he assembled substantial statistics to serve as 
illustration. To get them he checked the Keller-Goetze Index for all 
of the Meisterlieder Hans Sachs had written and then compiled a long 
table (pp. 34-71) of all the Téme Hans Sachs had employed, together 
with the Index number of each Meisterlied set to that Ton. (It must 
be remembered that only about one-third of these Meisterlieder are in 
print. If Geiger had marked those, it might have increased the value 
of his table even more.) The author vouches for the fact that there 
is absolute agreement of the name of the Tom, the title, and the textual 
content for 105 Meisterlieder, none for about half of the songs. Yet 
even for these Geiger discovered numerous allusions to the name of the 
Ton in the content, and repeatedly, as Goedeke had already observed 
(op. cit.), he inferred that Hans Sachs intentionally utilized a Ton in 
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an ironical, playful manner to heighten an effect. — Geiger says he took 
delight in discovering such subtleties and believes that the man who 
can do that really knows his Hans Sachs. We agree that Geiger is 
such a man. —In rare instances the first verse only fleetingly harmonized 
with the name of the Ton. But the subject matter itself —this is im- 
portant and again confirms a — which Goedeke made — did play a 
role in Hans Sachs’s choice of a Ton: he used some Tone exclusively 
for worldly subjects, some for religious, and others for both; some Téne 
seem to have been particularly adaptable for Schwanke, others for fables. 
All this information Geiger shows most clearly in the numerous tables 
and lists which he compiled so carefully and for which we are grate- 
ful, since we now know what Hans Sachs did, even though we still 
do not know why he did it. Why, for instance, did he never again 
use a Ton for religious subject matter after he had tried it out once, 
but always for worldly, or vice verse? This question Geiger does not 
answer satisfactorily. In his opinion the metrical pattern rather than 
the music was the agp principle for the selection of a Ton, but he 
does not attempt an ana ysis of the strophic pattern of any Ton to 
establish the basis of its suitability. The problem requires additional study. 

The excellent table on pages 96-97, also abstracted from the Keller- 
Goetze Index, shows at a glance Hans Sachs’s literary activity from 
1513-73, the relative frequency of Meistergesang to Spruchgedicht, the 
various categories under each, the sum total for each year, and the 
total for each kind of production. The reader will be iiterested in 
observing that Hans Sachs wrote more worldly Meisterlieder than reli- 
gious ones. With the table as guide, Geiger divided the poetic activity 
of the poet into five periods: Youth 1513-22, Reformation 1523-43, 
Blossoming 1544-55, Transition to Spruchgedichte 1556-60, Old Age 
1651-69. This might be considered a fairly logical division, though a few 
minor changes could be suggested: 1. 1556 seems out of place as a 
transitional year, for during that time the Meisterlieder still predominated 
158 to 40; 2. aithough 1560 and 1561 were unproductive and thus in- 
dicate decline, the two following years display a surprising literary 
activity, a kind of Indian summer, postponing the actual decline to the 
year 1563; 3. Geiger’s last period closes with 1569; it is true that the 
output after 1569 was negligible, but since Hans Sachs did write a few 
things between 1571 and 1573, the closing date might well read 1573 
instead of 1569. 

Restrictions induced by the form of the Meisterlied could never 
dampen the pleasure Hans Sachs took in story-telling, Geiger declares, 
as he begins with his second long chapter to detail the manner in which 
the poet created the narrative content of his Meisterlieder out of the 
source material. On the whole he changed the source freely and re- 
sourcefully and, as a rule, chose, altered, and omitted to suit himself. 
To mention merely a few changes, he was always skillful in working 
out his pointe, in again and again instilling laughter into his tales, in 
inserting bits of knowledge acquired by reading or observation into the 
original factual information, and in localizing place names or events. 
Most of the changes were made to —— up the action, to increase 
realism, and to point up more sharply both character and action. Only 
a good storyteller such as Hans Sachs can continue spinning tales of in- 
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| finite variety. He was never at a loss for words, never lacked vivid 

) imagery freshly drawn from life. Geiger cites from hundreds of Meister- 

) lieder to illustrate these points and many others and piles up example 

upon example of the masterly way in which Hans Sachs improved upon 

| his sources. Following one’s source was customary for the sixteenth 

century, Geiger reminds us; hence Hans Sachs’s deviations are all the 

more interesting and shed all the more light on his literary ability. But, 

the author points out, Hans Sachs at times followed his source slavishly, 

or was careless, or worked too quickly, producing indifferent results. 

For a poet as a as Hans Sachs, unformity of quality, one would 

| imagine, would be all but impossible. Always, however, he displayed 

a mastery in portraying character. His gay inventions were not studied, 

manufactured, thought out; they were born of the moment and came 

tumbling out of the poet’s inexhaustible reservoir of kindhearted under- 

standing. And here again humor pervades all. Geiger valued the poet’s 

talent for characterization so highly that he devoted a separate division 

to this subject, combining it with a discussion of motivation, in which 
Hans Sachs also excelled. 

The last chapter of the main body brings significant statistics, as 

Geiger again, by a series of tables, illustrates percentagewise the fre- 
uency of a moral at the end of the poem. From such tables we learn 
ioe the source influenced the number of verses devoted to the moral; 
that in the fables especially the moral seemed to be a salient feature, 
often comprising the whole third strophe; that the space given to the 
moral in the Schwanke ranged from the third Gesdtz to none at all, 
but that it was generally short and that, as Hans Sachs grew older, 
the tendency to moralize decreased. Geiger admits that the poet liked 
to teach and that occasionally he even smuggled a moral into a tale. 
Moralizing was practiced for its own sake. Rarely did the poet repeat 
the wording. Less than half the Meisterlieder had a moral, during the 
years 1532-57 only six percent, while 16 percent of the Seruchgedioiee 
did. Often the moral differed from its source, now and ther it had a 
deeper meaning, and over and over om found an astonishingly clever 
bon mot. One example will suffice: “Wer frawen vberlisten wil,/Der 
mues gar frue aufwachen” (Mg. 83, V. 56-7; Geiger, p. 191). 

Geiger had such a wealth of material that he frequently repeats and 
becomes diffuse. A more closely knit outline might have avoided this 
and provided more unity. For instance, on page 163 the author introduces 
| his to of laughter in conjunction with the mood found in the 

Meisterlieder with ate the identical words with which he had in- 

troduced the discussion of this topic on page 107. Otherwise ve 

few errors seem to have crept in. bn page 7 Luik in Nirnberg should 

read Link, and the date for Herder, Zerstreute Blaitter, should be 1793 
| instead of 1763; on page 14 the page reference to Kopp, “Hans Sachs 
und das Volkslied,” should read 447 instead of 477. In the table on pages 
| 96-97 the wrong total slipped in for the Fastnachtspiele. It is, of course, 
: 85 instead of 77. (Some evidently got lost in the tabulating, for they 
are all listed in the Keller-Goetze Index as well as on pages 305-307 of 
Keller-Goetze Hans Sachs 26). On page 103 Geiger forgot to give 
the number of the Meisterlied “AlIns mals in duerrem suemer . . . ” 
It is No. 780. 
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The closing chapter brings the summary of Geiger’s findings. He 
begins by subscribing to Nagel’s theory (Der deutsche Meistergesang, 
Heidelberg, 1952, pp. 207-8) that Meistergesang began its decline with 
Hans Sachs, because he was not a “Nur-Meistersinger” (a theory which 
illogically claims that Meistergesang had its blossoming in its first master, 
Frauenlob, despite the fact that he too was not a “Nur-Meistersinger”), 
a statement furthermore which partially invalidates Geiger’s own con- 
clusions that Hans Sachs left the stamp of his artistically gifted person- 
ality upon the Fabeln und Schwinke, the Meisterlieder under investi- 
gation, and that these are perhaps the most important part of Hans Sach’s 
works. —Immersion in the works of Hans Sachs during the years be- 
tween his earlier studies and his present book has brought about a far 
greater insight into the character of Hans Sachs and a more thorough 
and exhaustive piece of research. Endless hours have gone into this 
study, and the book is indeed a contribution to our knowledge of 
Meistergesang. Upon finishing it one wishes that, in spite of its com- 
pressed style, it might reach a wider audience, for it not only gives 
the reader a good understanding of the way in which the poet worked, 
but also a picture of what Meistergesang was in the hands of its master, 
Hans Sachs. 


Indiana University. — Frances H. Ellis 


Die Lyrik des Expressionismus. 
Hrsg. und mit erlauternden Anmerkungen versehen von Clemens Hesel- 
haus. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1956. 198 Seiten. Preis: DM 7.60. 


This is the fifth volume of a series called “Deutsche Texte,” which 
Richard Alewyn and Ludwig Erich Schmitt sign as editors. The edition 
of the present anthology by Mr. Heselhaus is one more attempt to rep- 
resent and explain a difficult movement. The value of the book lies 
not in the presentation of new material or insights but rather in a peculiar 
arrangement and the skill with which we are led to reconsider already 
familiar material. As such the anthology bears some resemblance to 
similar attempts (Pinthus, Wolfenstein, Kayser, et al.), published for 
the most part decades ago. 


Mr. Heselhaus divides his anthology into three main chapters: “Vor- 
expressionismus,” which goes as far back as Nietzsche and Dauthendey, 
and lists translations of Whitman, Maeterlinck, Verhaeren, and Verlaine; 
“Expressionismus,” containing the main representatives; and a ome 
called “Nachexpressionismus,” which includes the poetry of Kraus, eiB, 
Weinheber, and Brecht. Of these three chapters the one entitled “Ex- 
pressionismus” is again subdivided into two parts: “Sinn und Struktur,” 
and “Themen und Formen.” The latter is arranged under such arbitrary 
themes as “Groteske und Ironie,” “Arbeiterdichtung,” “Krieg und Re- 
volution,” “Experimente,” Busse yranggres. (‘), ‘Religise ichtung.” 
The selected poetry is ‘sane by a brief introduction and followed 
by biographical and bibliographical appendices. 

All the poets are given a fair representation, but since the editor 
makes hardly any attempt to give the reasons for his specific choice of 
poems or the peculiar arrangement of the poets themselves under 
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the various headings, it would not be to the point to question his selective 
principles. What ts to be regretted, however, is Mr. Heselhaus’ failure to 
state succinctly his critical principles. If such principies did exist, they 
could have provided us with some new insights into the dubious and 
intricate matter of what is generally defined as expressionist poetry. 
Instead, he leaves the decision to the reader, and he himself attempts 
little more than a rough reworking of the usual slogans and opinions, 
which no longer make much sense. What we were looking for when 
we opened the book was some sort of revaluation, some kind of new 
approach, or at least a deviation from all the commonplace and frequently 
meaningless formulations which in literary histories or handbooks either 
na orca praise or condescendingly deny the poetic values of ex- 
pressionism. But there is nothin of that. Still, judging from the host 
of recent publications on the subject, the need of coming to grips with 
the expressionistic phenomenon seems urgent. This cannot be done the 
easy way. The mere listing or grouping under certain topics or themes 
will no longer suffice. If there are to be any results at all, they can 
only be achieved on the basis of the latest critical methods. By this 
we mean an intrinsic procedure, the study of both meaning and value 
of the ueotio word or image, the result of which should and would lead 
the explicator to a wren evaluation and, no doubt, to a revised position. 
We are, after all, dealing with poems which are made of words. The 
artistic value of a poem, however, can only be determined by a or 
explication of its words, images, etc. Of this there is nothing in Mr 
Heselhaus’ introduction, which reads as if the works of Staiger, Kayser, 
and Spitzer did not exist. Unable to produce a definition of his own, 
Mr. Heselhaus questions others who at least have made an attempt to 
come to terms with the movement (V). What are we to think of 
a sentence like this?: “... aber aus F. J. Schneiders Begriff des Ex- 
pressiven, aus Benns eigenem Verfahren der ‘Wirklichkeitszertriimme- 
rung’ und aus dem Moment der ‘Gestaltung’ entwickelt sich dann doch 
so etwas [!] wie eine Vorstellung vom expressionistischen Stil” (V). Mr. 
Heselhaus speaks of “die neuen Errungenschaften,” “die Formtendenzen 
des Expressionismus” (III); he maintains others looked for “das Charak- 
teristische . . . , die Atmosphare . . . , das Expressionistische,” while 
his task consists in detecting “das Bletbende ... , die Struktur... , 
den Beitrag zur deutschen Lyrik” (V). Yet we are not told what mean- 
ing these distinctions, generalities at best, carry for him. If he actually 
intended to give “eine Rechenschaft der kiinstlerischen Leistungen des 
Expressionismus” (V), the reader would very much like to know by 
what criteria he has tried to determine the artistic achievements. Mr. 
Heselhaus has little or nothing to say about this, just as he does not 
explain why Dauthendey and Dehmel figure as “Vorexpressionisten,” 
or what his criteria were for including von Le Fort among the main 
representatives, the poems of WeiB and Weinheber among the post- 
expressionists. To all this he supplies no answer. 

As to the appendix, “Hinweise und Anmerkungen,” it is not at 
all clear why secondary literature — not always the best or most reliable 
— is given in one place and omitted in others. In the case of Benn, Brecht, 
Heym, Schickele there is hardly any; in the case of Trakl only E. 
Lachmann’s abortive interpretation and Theodor Spoerri’s excellent study 
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are listed; with Stadler no mention is made of Karl Kraft’s dissertation, 
Ernst Stadler. Ein Beitrag zum Werden des Expressionismus (Frankfurt/ 
M., 1932). Although an array of bibliographical material is assembled, 
the method of selection appears arbitrary. a the items listed under 
“Allgemeines” one misses Werner Mahrholz, Deutsche Literatur der 
Gegenwart; Georg Warzynski, Die Methode des Expressionismus (1921); 
G. K. Brand, Werden und Wandlung (1933); G. J. von Allesch, “Die 
Grundkrafte des Expressionismus,” ZfAsth. 19; Chr. Tranker, “Der 
Expressionismus in der Dichtung,” PJb., Nov. 1919; W. Heinsius, “Zur 
Poetik des Expressionismus,” LE, XXIV, etc. With two solitary excep- 
tions American contributions have passed unnoticed. There is no mention 
of the essays by Bernhard Blume, E. Zeydel, and K. F. Reinhardt, or of 
Walter Sokel’s dissertation, “Expressionism in German Literature: The 
Writer in Extremis as Reflected in his Work” (Columbia, 1953); or 
Lucilla Palmer, “The Language of German Expressionism” (Univ. of 
Illinois, 1938), not to mention the dissertations that could have been 
listed in “Hinweise und Anmerkungen.” 


New York University. — Edgar Lohner 


The Figure of the Musician in German Literature. 
By George C. Schoolfield. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1956. xv - 204 pages. 

Here is a most valuable study for the wealth of material collected 
in it, a thorough survey of works dealing with music and musicians. 

In a larger context it must be regarded as an addition to the series 
of professional portraits ranging from the Arbeiter to the Zahnarzt in 
German literature. This new contribution shares with the whole genre 
a certain indeterminacy of purpose. As a rule, an extraneous and at times 
arbitrary perspective is imposed upon the literary heritage, usually ob- 
scuring rather than shedding _ upon the ultimate goal of all critical- 
historical activities: the stock-taking and aesthetic evaluation of our poetic 
possessions. The musician, however, seems a worthier subject than some 
of the other professions because of the prominent role played by music 
in the cultural life of Germany; and the title of this new book leads 
one to hope for a kind of wechselseitige Erhellung der Kiinste. 

Yet it turns out that the author did not entirely succeed in cir- 
cumventing the difficulties inherent in the nature of his undertaking. In 
spite of his efforts “to find a balance between the artistically distinguished 
and the representative” (p. xiii), the book remained a catalog of works 
concerned with music and musicians. What could be objected to is not 
the inclusion of “literarily unsatisfying productions” (p. xiv) but the 
lack of discrimination between these and valuable works of literature. 

Another trait detracting from the reader’s interest is the two- 
dimensional or black-and-white technique employed in the treatment 
of most problems. The author is, for example, greatly concerned with 
the question as to the whether music is —— as a “good” or “bad” 
force in the works under investigation. As a result, his pages are full of 


a naive intellectual moralism which in no way does justice to the com- 
plexities envisaged by the writers who debated the constructive or per- 
nicious rdle of music in culture. 
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This “linear” approach reveals its inadequacy most strikingly when 
it is used in interpretation. Thus E. T. A. Hoffmann’s scintillating 
Novelle Ritter Gluck is reduced to the unambiguous statement: “The 
old musician has been driven mad by his devotion to another’s music: 
he has made this music his creation and has lost his own personality in 
the process” (p. 28). The story is deprived of all the charm inherent 
in the multiplicity of meanings attributable to the surprising final words: 
“Ich bin der Ritter Gluck.” Many other dissatisfying amalyses could 
be cited. I shall refer only to one more: that of Schnitzler’s Zwischen- 
spiel, p. 119 - 120. 

Oversimplification is not merely an occasional fault but the under- 
lying stylistic principle of this book. In proof of this contention, it is 
sufficient to point out the use of literary terminology. Designations as 
vague and discredited as Biedermeier, Poetic Realism, etc. are not only 
introduced without critical restraint but are even used to illustrate crucial 
changes in the conception of the musician in German literature. The 
author’s ingenuous faith in the magic of these terms is particularly dis- 
appointing when he proceeds to personify them: “The Biedermeier, 
embodied in the older daughter, has . . . taken measures to check the 
Romantic cancer” (p. 74); “Mozart born of a fusion between Rococo 
and Biedermeier, has Romanticism lurking at his core” (p. 102); “the 
death of Romanticism is celebrated” (p.66). A person who turned 
“tiichtiger, tatiger, and an den Wirtschaftssorgen teilnahmsvoller,” is 
found to be “admirably representative of the Biedermeier.” And when 
the same character receives a guest “mit einer lieben Geschaftigkeit” 
and Pe “etwas Heiteres und Kraftiges” on her violin, the author 
concludes that “Romanticism has been vanquished” (p. 74). The book 
is populated by “belated Romantics” (p. 71) and, by inference, pre- 
mature Biedermeiers (Hoffmann and Tieck, p. 74, Eichendorff, p. 49). 
“The quiet Biedermeier spirit in music is ieiotly challenged by a remnant 
of Romanticism” (p. 77), but the author has failed to challenge the 
stereotypes of periodization and thereby to enliven his own material. 


But apart from these reservations, the study, which is obviously the 
fruit of diligent labor, may be useful for reference, and certainly will 
have to be taken into account by anyone probing into related problems. 


Harvard University. — Egon Schwarz 


Wort und Weltanschauung in Stifters Sprache. 
By U. E Fehlau. New Orleans: Tulane ‘University Press, 1955. 60 pp. 


The author’s purpose, as stated in the preface (p. 7), is to deter- 
mine the characteristic and special words and concepts in Stifter’s vo- 
cabulary and then to show how Stifter’s personal philosophy (Weltan- 
schauung) is reflected in them. This reviewer always welcomes such 
word studies, because one needs to delve into the special vocabulary 
of word-lovers such as Goethe, Stifter, George, and Rilke to under- 
stand the intentions of the authors. 


Professor Fehlau has outlined the most important special words of 
Stifter’s ethical, social, and religious concepts in three corresponding 
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chapters, “Das Schéne”, as meaning “das ethisch Harmonische,” is a 
dominant concept in Stifter’s ethical views. Other words implying beauty 
with ethical connotations are: “menschlich,” with all human forces in 
harmony producing beauty, “gottlich,” the God-like in the garment of 
charm, “lieb” or “ethisch abgestimmt,” and “Liebe” as “ethisch gesund” 
in the harmony of marital love (pp. 14-15), not disturbed by “Leiden- 
schaft.” “Ruhe” also means harmony, peace of soul, with connected 
words such # “sanft,” “ernst” (ethisch fest), “rein” (ethisch heil), “klar,” 
“einfach” (pp. 20-23). This special vocabulary was — evolved 
by Stifter, becoming frequent only after the 1848 Revolution, and almost 
perfected in Nachsommer (1857). 


The author states six main social concepts relating the individual 
to society. “Mab” is self-containment, in humane felings to society. 
“Schmerz” must be borne to clarify one’s soul and not hurt others, 
and “Verzicht,” to be satisfied with one’s lot in society. “Vernunft” 
and “freie Wille” combine to bring “sittliche Freiheit” by one’s own 
choice, for the betterment of society. Finally, “Humanitat” in the in- 
dividual sees man as Man and contributes to the harmony of society 


(pp. 25-34). 

The religious concepts show the religious side of basic Stifter ideas 
already mentioned. “Kunst,” creating beauty, is next to religion in 
importance, because it brings “das Gottliche im Gewande des Reizes” 
(P. 37). The Right and the Good triumph in history, in Witiko. 
“Schicksal” is seen in nature as well as by Christian revelation. Man’s 
reason must see the true course of “Schicksal,” just as he can realize 
the destructive forces of nature. By loving investigation of “Dinge” 
(all natural phenomena) and by his conscience, man can put himself 
in tune with nature and with God (pp. 46-47). Professor Fehlau stresses 
that there is a duality of the “rein Geistige” vs. the “Geistliche”. Stifter 
never departs from the child-like faith of his youth, but he leaves the 
theological, “geistliche” interpretation to the clerics and develops his 
own rather pantheistic system. 


In summary, it seems to this reviewer that much of Stifter’s special 
vocabulary connotes a “Biedermeiersthik” raised to a “Schénheitsideal.” 
Only one misprint was noticed: “natiilich” for “natiirlich” on page 51. 
The author’s bibliography with exactly one hundred secondary sources 
(pp. 53-57) is impressive. It is hoped that this monograph will urge 
other Stifter researchers to follow up certain Stifter words in detail. 
A word index, or concordance, to Stifter’s word concepts would be 
of value. 


University of Richmond, Virginia. — Robert R. Brewster 


Strange Stories of Words. Philology for Everybody. 
By George F. Schott. New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1954. iv + 52 
pages. $2.50. 

As the subtitle indicates, this little book is intended as a popular- 


ization of certain aspects of linguistic science. However, unlike some 
other popularizations, this one is virtually worthless for the serious 
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student of language. As a matter of fact, even the interested layman will 
very likely come away with a number of wrong conclusions. For ex- 
ample, in the sentence on p. 2: “English with all the other Germanic 
ej Romance nls, 9 Greek, Gothic, Sanskrit and others — 
belongs to the so-called Indo-European or Aryan family,” the intelligent 
reader may well conclude that he 1s dealing with a chiasm, so that Latin 
and Greek are then Romance languages, while Gothic and Sanskrit are 
Germanic. The sentence immediately following the one cited is even 
worse (P. 3): “Besides that proup, two other princi al families of lan- 

ages have been established: Semitic to which Hebrew and Arabic 
Saas, and the Asiatic branch whose main “eee are Chinese 
and Japanese.” Are there really only “two other principal families of 
ee pecan Is the term “branch” synonymous with family? Are Chinese 
and Japanese “representatives” of the same family? On p. 33, the English 
translation, “I live on the first floor,” for the German Ich wohne im 
ersten Stock may mislead the American reader, but here we may have 
an instance of British influence. 

On the whole, this book consists of a rather disconnected compilation 
of facts with no one point ever pursued to a logical conclusion. The 
very Table of Contents tells us how episodic the presentation is. There 
are 26 — in 52 pages, and few of these chapters have any relation- 
ship to other chapters. 

Your reviewer certainly cannot agree with the following statement 
made on the dust cover: “Whether you are a serious student interested 
in the cultures of people as revealed in their languages, or merely a casual 
word sleuth who delights in tracking down a common expression to its 
original source, you will find in these pages much to entertain and in- 
struct you.” 

The University of Wisconsin. — Lester W. J. Siefert 





Deutsche Literaturgeschichte von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. 


Von Fritz Martini. Kroners Taschenband 196. 6. Auflage. Stuttgart: 
Alfred Kroner Verlag, 1955. viii + 626 Seiten. Preis: DM 11.00. 


This history of German literature was first published in 1948. Its 
usefulness yore, Meet apparent, because in each of the succeeding years 
a new printing proved necessary. The author has always endeavored 
to improve his book and to keep it up-to-date, the sixth edition being 
no exception. Most chapters have been added to; though brief, these 
additions are knowledgeable and hence helpful. I found the augmenta- 
tions concerning Goethe, E. T. A. Hoffmann, Bérne, and Ludwig worthy 
of note but still believe that Chapter XIV, “Die eee e Dich- 
tung: Jean-Paul, Hélderlin, Kleist,” is illnamed and inadequate. The 
seventeenth and final chapter of the previous (fifth) edition was entitled 
“Vom Naturalismus zur Gegenwart” It has now been divided into two 
parts: “Vom Naturalismus bis zum Ersten Weltkrieg” and “Vom Ex- 
nas bis zur Gegenwart.” This new division is somewhat un- 
ortunate because Expressionism made its greatest contribution before the 
war (the lyric poetry of Heym, Stadler, and Trakl). Obviously, the 
treatment of recent literature is difficult, but it is incomprehensible why 
not even mention is made of Gustav Sack (is there any better expres- 
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sionistie novel than Der verbummelte Student?), Arnolt Bronnen, Peter 
Gan, and Peter Bamm.— The bibliography now extends to and includes 
1954. — The change to better paper and a more readable type is a wel- 
come improvement. 

Unless a literary history written in English is preferred, Martini’s 
Literaturgeschichte well meets the needs of majors and graduate students. 


University of Colorado. — Gerhard Loose 





Klumpendal (Wooden Shoe Valley). 
Von Ralph Charles Wood. Wolfshagen-Scharbeutz (Liibecker Bucht): 
Franz Westphal Verlag, 1955. 199 Seiten. 

“Ernstes und Heiteres aus dem Leben einer deutschen Gemeinde in 
den USA.” This sub-title is indicative of subject matter and locale. Ralph 
Wood, former professor of German, now executive director of the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, is an experienced raconteur. This fifth- 
generation American has attempted something completely unique in the 
annals of German-American literature. Furthermore he has succeeded! 
It is clearly brought out in the novel that the author is a Germanist and 
has a great knowledge of various German dialects. Yet his work is 
completely non-academic. It is written in an everyday, down-to-earth 
style. There is gentle humor and irony, too, and sometimes a serious 
vein. Those who are fortunate enough to know Wood personally will 
hear him conversing in his natural, easy-going sd throughout. It even 
seems as if the traits of the various “original” characters, creatures of 
his fertile imagination, would be those qualities which belong to the 
author’s own extraordinary character and personality. 

But life in Klumpendal is a bit primitive, even liederlich. Relation- 
ships between young, unmarried people are quite loose. soci are 
often accidental, rather than planned for. Even the occasion for the 
author’s own (imaginary, of course) is one of necessity. Then there is 
always the Wirtshaus, the Trinkerei, etc., etc. Perhaps this will help 
make the book become a profitable enterprise, but is it not a flaw? 

Much of the philosophy of life is acceptable and even intriguing. 
The creator of the volume calls himself Elbert Petersen, editor of the 
Klumpendaler Wochenblatt. The inhabitants speak mainly Plattdeutsch 
at home, Hochdeutsch in church, and American in school. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Klumpendal will be widely read 
both in the United States and in German-speaking countries. 


Lehigh University. — M. Candler Lazenby 


German for Children. A Manual for Teachers and Parents. 
By W. K. Pfeiler, B. G. Carter, and M. J. Dolezal. Lincoln, Nebr.: 
Jobnsen Publishing Co., 1956. 64 pages. Price: $1.25. 

This little manual for teachers and parents was published in response 
to the need for materials and guidance in the teaching of children in the 
grades. It is suggested in the introduction that “if the children can read, 
the book may serve as a text.” In my opinion its use as a text for chil- 
dren who can already read would be very limited, since it is set up as 
the barest outline yd an oral course. 
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The German in the manual represents a natural use of the language; 
the authors have not made the mistake of employing awkward expressions 
for the sake of simplification, as is too often true in beginning language 
books. Each unit contains a song and materials for games, conversations, 
and dramatizations. The authors have been careful to keep the material 
within the easy grasp of young children. The songs and games are 
well chosen to allow for physical activity, and the conversations and 
dramatizations represent al typical situations. 

However, I should welcome more specific cultural material which 
would help the German specialist to integrate his program into the 
general elementary curriculum. Suggestions for extra units might be a 
German Christmas program and the —s and eventual dramatization 
of a fairy tale. Geography could very well be made the subject of one 
of the basic units. The problem of integration into the general curriculum 
as opposed to the teaching of mere subject matter is going to have to 
be solved if we are to convince elementary school administrators that 
foreign languages are an essential part of the child’s development. 


With this one reservation I think the book is recommendable. 
University of Wisconsin. — Ursula Thomas 
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You may teach more __ Both parts are printed in their en- 


effectively with tirety. 
The Vocabulary gives the mean- 


HEFFNER, REHDER ings of every word used in the 


masterpiece, with line references 


& TWADDELL’S for varying connotations. 


Punctuation, paragraphing, and 


9 
Goethe S spelling are systematically modern- 


ized. 
FA U ST Comprehensive notes are on the 


undergraduate student’s level. 
The English Introduction fur- 
nishes a broad background for 
reading Faust with understanding. 
The poem is printed in clear Ro- 
man type with modernized spelling. 


D. C. HEATH Part I. 428 p. $3.75 


Part II. 396 p. $3.75 
and Company Faust Vocabulary. 187 p. $2.00 




















